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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“TI po NOT LIKE TO LEAVE ALL THE POWER TO MY ADVERSARY 
AND TO SECURE NOTHING TO MYSELF BUT THE UNTIMELY WISDOM 
THAT IS TAUGHT BY THE CONSEQUENCES OF FOLLY.”—Burke. 


On March 8 the news came that negotiations had begun in 
Stockholm between Finnish and Russian delegates for peace 
terms. They were very harsh, but as neither 
England nor France had realised in time that 
the defence of Finland was the defence of England and 
France, and as the munition factories of the U.S.A. were 
working overtime for Russia, the Finns saw that there was 
no help available from either the old world or the new. 
The excuse is that France is fully stretched to maintain her 
own vast army, and England is suffering from eighteen 
years disarmament, and has, even for her home defence, insuf- 


Deep Waters 


' ficient trained men or their equipment, while the U.S.A. have 


only thought of making money out of whatever trouble may 
be going on in the world. It is a sordid view, but we shall do 


. well to recognise it. We have let the Finns down, having 
_ openly espoused their cause, because our Ministers are 


apparently incapable of seeing the difference between words 
and actions. Mr. Chamberlain guaranteed the new frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia after Munich, he guaranteed Poland, he 
gave assurances to Finland, apparently in each case without 


_ making the necessary effort to implement his undertakings. 


Words seemed to him—and to his colleagues—enough. In 


- | such a way do our Partingtons conceive policy. In Scan- 


dinavia itself Finland was betrayed by the people whose 
interests were identical with her own. Norway and Sweden, 
whose very existence depends on the defeat of Germany and 
Russia, have greatly contributed to their victory. And in the 
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Finnish affair they have shown that they are prepared to suffer 
national extinction sooner than defend their countries. (Cap 
such countries survive ? 


Tue failure of Great Britain and France to help Finland was 
placed in high relief owing to the resounding language of 

Mr. Chamberlain and Monsieur Daladier. Fip. 
oan Also —_jand’s cause was our cause, etc. Had Minister 
‘Too Late’” | made up their minds as to the utmost they 

could do when Finland was attacked, and had 
they told the Finns of this at the beginning of December when 
the war started, we should not now be in the miserable position 
of having backed a little country to fight a big one, and then 
left it to its fate. In an apology made to the French Chamber 
on March 12, Monsieur Daladier said that ships and men were 
then ready. It was too late. In December and January a 
little help would have been enough. In March only a great 
expeditionary force could have saved the situation, and by 
then Germany had terrorised Sweden and Norway. Ow 
error in this matter was political. We did not see, we did 
not act, until the time for such action as we could take was 
over. Finland appealed continuously for us to help. We 
fluffed about with the League of Nations, wasting precious 
weeks on futilities. Meanwhile the Russians went on pound: 
ing. They were newly organised in January, and had 
German help. Their brand new American aeroplanes were 


effective, and the Germans directed their joint diplomacy) 


acting partly by threats on Sweden, partly by their peace 
drive in Rome and elsewhere. While British Ministers dithered 


and hesitated, Herr von Ribbentrop acted. This Russo-) 


Finnish peace is his triumph, and by it he has extricated 


Germany from a very awkward situation. Once more the) 


wicked flourish like a bay tree and calling them names wil 
not alter this. British Ministers should by now realise that 
a sense of personal virtue is not enough on which to base 
policy, some intelligence and activity are also required. The 


Finnish peace is a victory for the concentration camp and{ 


execution block. It is the sixth military victory of the Nazi 
regime. Here are the others : 


Da a 
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The re-occupation of the Rhineland, 1936. 

The rape of Austria, March, 1938. 

The Munich Agreement, September, 1938, leading to 

The seizure of Czechoslovakia, March, 1939. 

The conquest of Poland, September, 1939. 
No one can say we have not been warned of what the Germans 
will do, and how they will do it. The bitter truth in the case 
of Finland is that we had two whole months in which we 
could have saved the situation—and we failed to do so. 


THE days between March 8 and 13 were grim. From the 
first it had been realised that Finland was surrendering, and 
that from the moment she was told of the 
inability of the Allies to send her adequate 
aid she had made up her mind to save what she could. 
Russia’s price was heavy. Finland cedes the whole of the 
Karelian Isthmus, including Viipuri, the second most 
important town in Finland ; the whole of Viipuri Bay, with 
its islands ; the territory west and north-west of Lake Ladoga, 
including the towns of Kakisalmi, Sortavala and Suojaervi, 


The Terms 


the territory north of Markajaervi and Kuolajaervi, and a 


number of islands in the Gulf of Finland. Some 400,000 


| people have had to leave their homes. Finland also leases 


the peninsula of Hango, including the land round it and the 
islands in this area, to Russia for thirty years. Russia is to 
establish a military base there with a garrison of soldiers 


/and airmen. Finland retains Petsamo, but undertakes not 


to keep any warships there larger than 400 tons. Nor may 
she keep submarines or war aircraft, nor build any naval 
bases or shipyards near her only free harbour. Further, 
Russia has the right of transit through Petsamo to Norway. 
Goods moving from Russia to Norway and back may not be 
controlled, and their transit will not be paid for. Finland 
further grants a right of way into Sweden. A railway 
will be built this year between Kandalaksha and Kemijaarvi. 
Finland’s future is tied by a clause preventing her from joining 


any combination against Russia. That their Government 


had been forced to agree to such terms struck the Finns as a 
thunderbolt. For three months they had fought magni- 
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ficently, two months longer than had been thought possible, 
For three months they had defended all Scandinavia, and had 
been the most effective allies of England and France. They 
knew this, if we did not. For the first time since the outbreak 
of war they gave way to despair. In the Finnish army the 
shock was all the greater because another Russian division 
north of Lake Ladoga was on the point of surrendering. 


Wuat were the military reasons which caused the brave and 
competent Finns to accept the terms outlined above! 
Undoubtedly, the break through of the Manner. 
heim Line, which occurred at the end of 
February. That break through was decisive 
in the mind of the famous Marshal who has given the line 
his name. The reason for the break was the fatigue of the 
Finnish soldiers, against whom were poured an unceasing 
stream of fresh troops and first-class equipment. Even 
during the break the Russians were not able to destroy the 
forts which gave the line its real strength. These forts were 
described in The Times on March 14 :— 


They are well constructed of reinforced concrete, 
6 ft. thick, and are buried under 20 ft. or 30 ft. of earth.) 
The narrow sides of the forts faced Russia. Each was} 
shaped something like a squat square bottle with a) 
broad neck protruding towards the enemy. The fort 
was 20 ft. to 30 ft. long. The front was built to hold 
three guns in the neck, two heavy machine-guns at each 
end, and an artillery piece in the centre. The and 


The Military 
Defeat 


of the space underground was for ammunition and the 
crew’s living quarters. The guns were provided with) 
range charts, showing the exact range of every road 
and village that could be brought under fire, and wer) 
responsible for keeping the advancing enemy at bay. 
The Russians were not able to destroy them. Day by 
day the Red artillery pounded the forts and blasted the 
earth completely from the top, but direct hits on the 
concrete face did little damage. With the gradual[ 
increase in the concentration of the bombardment, how-) 
ever, some of the forts were shaken on their foundations, 
and the Finnish fire lost its effect. 


From such fighting as this the Finns emerged to “ snatch 4 
few hours’ sleep and then return,” but, faced with the flower 
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of the Russian army now guided by German direction, coming 
on ever fresh and fresh, the Finns were shaken. Even heroism 
has a limit. The Finns went almost beyond any other people 
in bravery. They have been beaten. 


Tue Mannerheim Line is gone. What is even more serious 
is that there is now no possibility of recreating any such 
defences against the time when the Russians, 
or their German comrades in arms, are ready 
to take what remains of Finland. Petsamo is not to be 
fortified or defended, and by means of the transit clause 
Russia is now Norway’s next door neighbour. Thus, though 
Russian military prestige in the world is greatly shaken by 
her losses and muddles, she has gained a considerable victory. 
The fruits of this will be shared by Germany, without whose 
threat to Scandinavia the peace would not have been secured. 
Finnish and Norwegian nickel will be added to the Swedish 
ore supplies which are already Scandinavia’s tribute to 
Germany. The jubiliation in Germany is intense, and no 
wonder, for the gangsters have gained yet one more lot of 
other people’s property. German newspapers and broad- 
casters shouted with delight for days. This Finnish war has 
been a nightmare to them. They dreaded the outcome of 
this adventure on their flank more than anything. They 
knew, if we did not, that the prolongation of the front is a 
vital Allied interest. They now see us, they hope, safely 
held behind the Maginot Line, where they want us to stay. 
They run a special propaganda through neutral sources, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and such places, to persuade us that 
the blockade is affecting them closely. Their unconscious 
allies, the British Bishops and Deans, add to the effect of this 
by twittering about “‘ starving German women and children.” 
But the neutrals who live in Germany do not support this 
legend. They all say the same thing, “‘ There is enough food 
for everyone,” and they add that Germany is solid behind 
Hitler, and fully aware of the considerable success their 
diplomacy had had in the Finnish affair. Our answer to 
their present triumphal attitude should be that nothing in 
Europe is final until we have won this war. The Finnish 


The Situation 
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settlement will have no more durability than had the savage 
terms forced on Rumania by Germany in 1917. Only, when 
we say this, we must see that a better effort is made to ensure 
our victory than is at present the case. 


THE repercussions of the Finnish surrender were immediate 
and world-wide. In France the Government fell after some 
fierce criticism in two secret sessions. In the 
Balkans King Carol yielded to the German 
pressure he had long resisted, reinstated the Iron Guard 
and made other preparations to take cover, and neutrals 
from Japan to Denmark made up their minds to walk warily, 
A debate took place in the House of Commons on March 19, 
This makes very uncomfortable reading, for the exposure of 
Government ineptitude was complete. True, Mr. Chamberlain 
carried the day in two rattling speeches, and the Government 
survived, but the exhibition of sloth, uncertainty and incon- 


Repercussions 


petence were terrible. This debate should be read in full— [ 


it was hardly reported in the newspapers. For instance, the 


Prime Minister read an impressive list of arms and ammunition | 


given to the Finns, but in the course of the evening it was 
admitted that the vast bulk of this war material had never 


left England. The House of Commons also learned that no | 


Military Mission had been out to consult with Marshal 
Mannerheim and that our diplomacy had not supported our 
intended help to Finland. Two statements give the measure 
of our Government’s efficiency. In Marshal Mannerheim’s 
thanks to those who had helped Finland he said :— 


“ After three and a half months we are still almost | 
alone. We have not had more foreign help than two | 


brigades, with corresponding artillery and air arms.” 
So much for the military help we and others gave the Finns. 
Great play has been made by ministerial apologists with 
Sweden and Norway’s refusal to allow troops through, but 
the Norwegian Minister, Mr. Koht, stated on March 14 that 
Great Britain and France did not ask Norway to allow their 
troops passage until after the Russo-Finnish peace talks had 
begun ! Thus we see that the whole matter of helping Finland 
was allowed to slide for three months. On March 19 Mr. 


- & me ey 
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Chamberlain, who was on the defensive, stated that the 
Government would not be rushed by public pressure into any 
rash adventure ! But what in the world could be rasher than 
what British Ministers did ? They have landed us in the most 
humiliating position, and they have prolonged the war by 


years. 


As the result of this affair the neutrals are swithering. Can 
we be surprised ? They see what happens to the countries to 

whom we promise help. It is all very well to 
— criticise Sweden for siding with the gangsters, 

but what choice had she ? Caught between a 
set of gunmen armed to the teeth, and a party of amiable 
gentlemen who have not yet developed the will to win the 
war, Scandinavia has sided with the bandits. We do not 
know whether the House of Commons will do its duty; but 
if it does not, do not let us talk about cowardly neutrals 
any more. When we failed to protect Czechoslovakia, or to 
attack Germany when Poland was overwhelmed, excuses 
were made for us owing to the obvious geographical diffi- 


| culties, but no one can pretend that Scandinavia is remote 
from Great Britain, or that our Navy has not got command 


of the sea. On our part the Finnish story is one of the most 
calamitous incompetence on the part of the Government and 
their advisers, and when we say this we are not referring to 


their Naval, Military, Air or Diplomatic experts, but to the 


cortége of dangerous amateurs with whom certain Ministers 
have surrounded themselves, and by whom they allow 
themselves to be misled. 


Germans have a plan for everything. Every degree of 
victory, every class of defeat would find them equally ready 

with a scheme they could at once apply. The 
all Russian victory in Finland gave them the 

power of acting on the arrangements made 
when Finland was attacked last December. During the delay 
caused by Finland’s heroic defence they had had some bad 
moments, but that is now over, their ally has won with their 
help. The position of England and France is worse than it 
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would have been had the Russians not been held up, fo 
these countries talked about helping Finland, and did not 
do so. Herr von Ribbentrop was therefore able to proceed 
with all the added prestige of a victory. He went to Rome, 
We do not know what he accomplished there in his talks 
with Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano, but he was received 
coldly by the Italian people and snubbed by the Pope, 
It has been asked why he called on the Pope at all. The 
reasons were two-fold. Germany wants peace on her ow 
terms, and perhaps the Pope could be induced to get together 
with President Roosevelt for this purpose. Further, the 
German Catholics need handling ; they will not be told of the 
Holy Father’s straight language to the German Foreign 
Minister, they will only know that the visit was paid, and 
that it was a long one—over an hour. The papal organ, the 
Osservatore Romana, let it be known that Herr von Ribbentrop 
was only received because the German Government requested 
this favour. The papal car that fetched him to the Vatican 
did not, as is the custom, carry the German national flag, 
and, according to the very well informed Times’ correspondent 
in Rome, when the German Foreign Minister left, his face 
showed “he had had to listen to some plain speaking.” 


THE dispatch from Rome in The Times of March 12 describing 


this was of considerable importance. It gave an account of 
The First Check 


This check came from the Pope. The scene may be guessed 
from the following account of what occurred from a “ trust- 
worthy source ”’: 


“Ribbentrop did not submit to the Pope any cut- 
and-dried peace plan, but emphasized that Germany 


did not want the war. In the further course of conversa- | 


tion, however, Ribbentrop inquired whether the Pope 
would be prepared to support a peace plan if it were put 
forward by Germany or by a friendly State, and received 
a reply that any eventual support would be conditional 
upon due reparation being made not only to the Roman 


Catholics but also to non-Catholics who had been ill- 


treated in Poland. 


the first check which the triumphal policy of | 
Germany has received since the war began. f 
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‘“‘ The Pope is understood further to have dwelt upon 
the injustices done not only to Poland, but also to other 
countries such as Czechoslovakia. He is also believed 
to have indicated that his support of any peace proposals 
must depend upon their conforming to the five points 
laid down in his Christmas allocution to the College of 
Cardinals. 


‘It would appear that Ribbentrop attempted at one 
point to persuade the Pope not to allow the Vatican 
broadcasts upon atrocities to continue ; but he was met 
with the answer that so long as the atrocities continued 
to be perpetrated the broadcasts would continue to be 
given. 

The long conversations Herr von Ribbentrop had with 
Signor Mussolini after his audience with the Pope were 
believed to have re-arranged the “peace plans” of the 
Germans. If the Pope would not act as their emissary, 
then the approach to Mr. Sumner Welles must be different. 


ALL speculations as to the peace after victory are 
obviously open to the time-honoured reproach of dividing 
we the bear’s skin before the bear, in this case 
strap Shagg the Boche, has been killed, which seems a futile 
and exasperating occupation to some of those 

who are engaged in the actual hunt and realise what a tough 
job it is—more so, perhaps, than arm-chair strategists at 
home, who “ knock-out ” German Army Corps without leaving 
their own firesides. We apologise to everybody on every 
Front who may read these pages for the disproportionate 
space devoted to problematical terms of a hypothetical peace 
not even on the horizon, but we would point out that next to 
supplying the men, the guns, the munitions with which to 
win the war it is the primary duty of those who have the 
misfortune to remain at the Back to see that the fruits of 
sacrifice are not frittered away through political imbecility or 
diplomatic ineptitude owing to that lack of imagination, 
knowledge and courage which makes Responsible Statesman- 
ship a byword. We have lived through the years since 1918. 
We know that in the dangerous moment following a war, 
when all that is best may be suffering from lassitude and 
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reaction, Parliamentary charlatans, mainly intent on drawing 
the limelight at international congresses, and posturing before 
the world as “ moderate and magnanimous,” have the oppor. 
tunity of ruining everything. We can only hope to escape a 
repetition of former tragic fiascos by remaining always on 
the watch, and by, in season and out of season, discussin 
the proper division of the bear’s skin, i.e., the goods of the 
Boche, whenever the bear or the Boche has been killed. 
Our Coalition Ministry are doubtless anxious that such 
matters should not be mentioned. Several Ministers before 
the war were equally averse to facing the German peril which 
stared them in the face, and did their utmost to burke its 
discussion. The “ Opposition ” were little better. Through. 
out the war the Cabinet have steadily refused to look a year 
or even six months ahead, and have keenly resented all efforts 
in that direction. Mr. Lloyd George, during the last war, 
confessed in an outburst of candour that Ministerial footsteps 
were “ dogged by the mocking spectre of Too Late.” Every 
obstruction to the vigorous prosecution of the war has had 


to be removed by public pressure, without which hardly one | 


vital step would have been taken, from the adoption of 
compulsory service to the prosecution of the blockade. Left 
to themselves His Majesty’s Ministers would assuredly be 
“Too Late” for the peace, whether it comes in 1940 or in 
1942, or at some later date. 


THE German people are so magnificently organised for the 


purpose of deceiving the world, and the world allows itself | 
to beso easily deceived, that after many | 


B aed > weeks of the Premature Peace Plot we are 


by no means sure as to how far the whole 
manceuvre is a bluff or how far it is a “ blind.’”” That Germany 
would at any moment make peace on her own terms is true, 
but the same is true of ourselves or of any of our Allies, or 
indeed of any nation at any moment of any war. It is 
common form—it means nothing. We should all be delighted 
to make peace to-morrow, and should have little difficulty in 
drafting terms that would liberate Europe from the menace 
of Prussian militarism for the rest of the century and some- 
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what beyond. But the real question is, how far is Germany 
from acknowledging defeat and crying peccavi? So far as 
we can judge, she is a very long way. We need pay no 
attention to anything she says, but only to what she does. 
There may be tucked away somewhere moderate Germans 
who are relatively reasonable, and who realise that their 
country is heading for catastrophe, but so far there is not a 
jot or tittle of evidence to support the view of our professional 
optimists that the furor Teutonicus is abating. Moreover, 
as our optimists have not yet been right on any war problem, 
their sole chance of being right to-day rests on the speculative 
law of chances, which precludes the same men from being 
always wrong. The only controversy in Germany visible 
to the naked eye, so far as there can be serious controversy in 
a country completely dominated by the Drill Sergeant, is 
not, as some fondly imagine, between “ annexationists ”’ and 
“ anti-annexationists,’’ but between various brands of annexa- 
tionists, in whom there is more distinction than difference. 
The supposed “ struggle ’’ between Herr Hitler, the German 
Chancellor, and the soldiers or with Herr Goring is chiefly a 
figment of the foreign journalist’s lively imagination, nor is 
it more than a fight about form, namely, as to how far it is 
politic for Germany to avow her full Pan-German programme, 
involving the dismemberment of Europe, or how far it is more 
prudent to attain the common end by instalments. Herr 
Géring is no less an annexationist than his ‘“‘ enemies ’’—he 
is equally in favour of holding on to Czechoslavakia and 
Poland. Under the circumstances it is simply dishonest of 
any Englishman or any American to pretend that any respon- 
sible German has reached a reasonable frame of mind, and 
would anyhow be prepared to revert to the status quo ante 
March, 1939—not that this any longer affords a basis of 
negotiation, as events have happily combined to force the 
Allies, as we shall see, to issue a declaration of peace terms 
incompatible with the old order of things on the Continent, 
under which all her neighbours lived under perpetual Prussian 
menace. The air is consequently much clearer, and we have 
less excuse than ever for underrating the tremendous task 
confronting us before we attain our objective. 
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From a certain Press one would gather that Germany wa 
hopelessly stricken, and that it was merely a question of 
: the day on which the toreador would step 
--saaoannga into the ring and administer the coup de grace 
to the dying bull. But then, according to 

these same pundits, that has been the plight of the enemy 
ever since September. What may safely be said is that a 
very large number of Germans, who originally regarded the 
war as a gigantic picnic for the greater glory of the Father. 
land, have lost the picnic feeling. The few, the very few, 
who are capable of independent thought in a country where 
everything is done “ to order,” regret that their Government 
embarked on the Frightful Adventure at so ill-chosen 4 
moment, though the vast majority of Germans now believe, 
as they are told, not that Germany made war upon Poland, 
but that Poland made war upon Germany. A considerable 
number of Germans who do not count would doubtless be 
prepared to cut some proportion of their losses for the sake 
of immediate peace, but as things have not reached the 
stage when any effective body dare question the divine right 


of Herr Hitler to be omniscient and infallible—we are told | 
he is more beloved and popular, if not younger than ever— | 
we are a long, long way from any practical political results | 


to such discontent and distress as there may be to-day in 
Germany. But we fail to understand Germany when we 
forget her history. The Germans who founded the German 
Empire had the courage of their convictions. They boasted 


of their misdeeds. Bismarck was never known to shirk | 


responsibility, and in the classic autobiography which he left 
as a legacy to his countrymen he boldly declared : 


“During the time that I was in office I advised three | ; 


wars, the Danish, the Bohemian and the French; but 
every time I first made myself clear whether the war, 
if it were successful, would bring a prize of victory worth 
the sacrifices which every war requires, and which now 
are so much greater than in the last century.” (The 
Reflections and Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck, Vol. Il, 
p. 290.) 


Contrast this candid avowal with Herr Hitler’s miserable | 


whimpering. He who is losing the mighty Empire that 
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Bismarck and Moltke founded, expends himself upon casting 
on others the blame of their own crimes and follies. The 
Fatherland of Hitler, Goebbels, Hesse, Goring, and their 
soldiers, including the rest of the Blood and Iron School, 
would now have the world believe that their war was planned 
and plotted by our own easy-going peace-loving Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and that his Machiavellian schemes for the dismember- 
ment of Germany were put into execution by the British and 
French Ministers, at the immediate instigation of malefactors 
of the Eden type, whose sole vice consisted in their obstinate 
refusal to believe evil of the Germans and to prepare 


accordingly. 


Wz have repeatedly recurred to this topic in previous numbers 
of The National Review, because it is desirable, if it be possible, 
to prevent a crisis in the relations between the 

- sid United States and the civilised portion of 
vo lg Europe, which, though harmless to the Allied 
cause, can be of no conceivable advantage to 

the Americans, as it would only serve to advertise their 


' ineptitude. Unfortunately some “ shirt-sleeves diplomatists ” 
regard the Old World as not worth knowing, while this un- 
' toward Presidential contest, shortly to culminate, aggravates 


the situation, as everything is deemed permissible in the 
search for votes. The vast Potsdam Party throughout the - 
States, wire-pulled from the German Embassy in Washington, 
is working overtime to induce Mr. Roosevelt to assert himself, 
reinforced by the yet larger Anglophobe Party inflamed by 
the falsehoods of the gutter Press inspired by the Irish and 
controlled by the gutter millionaires. The hatred of England 


is greater in the breasts of the American Press and their 


clients than the love of France, which was at one time sup- 
posed to animate the Sister Republic, as is shown by their 
desire to strafe us, though in so doing they are strafing our 
French Ally. The very Americans who cut such a pitiable 
figure vis-a-vis Germany, are spoiling for a fight with Great 
Britain, despite their professed pacifism, and the only way to 
prevent dangerous developments is by making the White 
House realise that it will not get a hearing from any Allied 
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Chancery should it offer mediation, but will court a rebuff 
which cannot add one vote to the Democratic poll. The 
journey of Mr. Sumner Welles has proved a boomerang, it 
has disquieted Mr. Roosevelt’s own supporters and it has 
given hope to his opponents. On the other hand, it will not 
have served the Allied cause ill if Mr. Sumner Welles is an 
accurate reporter of what he has heard in England and 
France. 


NEVER in our history has there been such unanimity and 
determination upon any national issue as there is to see this 
horror through, and impose such a peace as 
will make its recurrence impossible for many 
decades. We can certainly protect this generation, probably 
the next, and maybe the one after, from another Frightful 
Adventure. Unfortunately we cannot persuade distant Presi- 
dents to mind their own business, because they regard our 
business as their peculiar business while angling for the 
Anglophobe vote. Otherwise even the most pachydermatous 
politician could not fail to be impressed by the hardening of 
British opinion in every section of the community, of 
which evidence may be found in the most unexpected 
places. The independent Press has admittedly counted for 
a good deal during the war. The Times, the Daily Mail, 


Unanimity 


the Manchester Guardian, the Daily Herald and other} 


patriotic organs have made not a little history, and what- 


ever may have been their prejudices against the Pres} 


before the war, if the Fighting Men could be polled to-day 
as to whether they would sooner suppress the Press 
or suppress the politicians, the politicians would be staggered 
by the figures. There is nothing in the attitude of any news- 
paper of any influence, so far as we know, to justify the sus- 
picion that it would prefer a patched-up truce to a permanent 
peace, with the possible exception of the Daily Express. In 
none of our previous wars has there been anything approaching 
the present solidarity, of which neutrals would be well advised 
to take note. Our papers are “all out’ to beat the Boche, 
and would never tolerate either the interference of the inter- 
national pacifists or any compromise peace. 
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Ir is high time we tried to understand Germany, and if 
knowledge is the beginning of wisdom we should grasp the 
fact that though there may have been much 
whining beyond the Rhine this winter, there 
has been an immense amount of activity. Under cover of 
the premature Peace Plot to which officious neutrals have 
lent themselves, the German masses have been reorganised 
for war purposes as never before, and it is calculated that the 
German armies will be able to take the field this spring in 
greater numbers than ever before, and with unlimited artillery 
and munitions as the result of the levée en masse and the 
food restrictions—measures which it were foolish to minimize. 
There are undoubtedly welcome signals of distress from the 
chief enemy, while some of her confederates appear to be 
decidedly groggy, though we must not allow all we read 
or hear to throw us off our guard and to convince us 
that “‘all is over bar the shouting.” There are many 
other symptoms besides the over-advertised longing for 
peace across the North Sea, and it is reassuring to know 


Decisive Victory 


' that neither responsible sailors nor responsible soldiers are 


in the least tempted to make the fatal blunder of depre- 
ciating this most formidable foe. And there is a growing 
recognition of the fact in all but Ministerial circles that 
we cannot hope for decisive victory by economic pressure 
alone, as it is essential to Europe that the German war 
machine should once more suffer resounding defeat in the 


field, on land, and sea. 


_Wirx anything short of this we cannot hope to bring the 


Germans to their knees; though, on the other hand, it would 
; be impossible to exaggerate the political results 
— a of a real strategic disaster to German arms, 
which would, as in 1918, humiliate the German 

nation to the point of demoralization and abasement, and 
inflict a mortal wound upon the gangsters who have thrown 
the country to the dogs. Upon this portentous task, which 
it were sheer madness to underrate, the entire energies of the 
Allies must henceforward be concentrated. Everything turns 
upon the skill, the efforts, the sacrifices of the Fighting Men 
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who have at the Plate and on the Alimark given us a taste 
of their quality, which encourages the ever-growing hopes 
of Europe. Their success in the field, needless to say, depends 
upon the material and moral support they receive from the 
communities behind them. In a word, the Allied populations, 
men, women and children, are pitted against the enemy 
population, and in this titanic struggle the fittest will survive 
and the weaker go to the wall. We should hope it were no 
longer necessary to insist on emancipating the Armies and 
Navies from political interference “for the duration.” 
Speaking of our own country, British sailors and _ soldiers 
have never attempted since the days of Monk to interfere in 
politics, and all the public ask of the politicians is that they 
stand aside in the interests of the State and give the Fighting 
Men a free hand, contenting themselves with the not incon. 
siderable réle of universal providers, which involves the 
mobilization of the civil population for national service. 


JOHN BULL, who is a very lazy fellow, has allowed the German 


propaganda machine to get away with a legend of the “ un.| 


beaten German army” which in 1918 was 
“betrayed ” by some agency or other in the 
Fatherland, and treacherously forced to admit 
defeat. General Sir John Davidson wrote a letter to Th 


The Beaten 
German Army 


Times on March 7 in which he gave the facts of the great} 


ae 


victories we won in the last three months of the war. Victories | 
which, coming on top of the four years strain and struggle} 


were decisive : 


“ On August 8, 1918, the British Fourth Army attacked 


the Germans in their entrenchments, drove them back | 


10 miles, capturing 21,850 prisoners and 400 guns. 


Widening the action northwards, the First, Third and} 
Fourth British Armies continued the attack from south! 
of the Somme to north of Arras, capturing a further} 


53,100 prisoners and 470 guns. In these battles of 


Péronne and Bapaume, the energy and determined) 
thrust of the British soldiers, coupled with the carefully | 
co-ordinated action of the Armies and the highly efficient | 
co-operation of all arms, succeeded in overthrowing the} 
German forces opposed to them, and started the “ rot” 


which, later, spread to the whole German Army. 


| Why Don’t 
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‘In September, without allowing respite to the enemy, 
the First, Third and Fourth British Armies, with the 
Second Army co-operating in the north opposite Ypres, 
continued the attack, capturing 53,050 prisoners and 
580 guns. Pressing forward again in October, Courtrai 
and Cambrai were captured, together with 39,000 prisoners 
and 900 guns. Meanwhile the Germans were hurriedly 
retreating from the wide gap between the Second Army 
in the north and the First, Third and Fourth Armies in 
the south, thus liberating the towns of Lille, Roubaix, 
Douai and many others. 

“The moral of the German Army was completely 
broken, and in the early days of November its retreat 
was turned into a disorganised rout. It had lost to the 
Allies, from August to November, nearly 400,000 prisoners 
and over 6,000 guns. There is no parallel for such a 
defeat on such a scale and so complete in the whole of 
military history. If Germany wishes to boast, she can 
boast of sustaining a record defeat, and no words of her 
professional liars can distort that fact.” 


It is interesting to know that General Weygand said at 
the time to Lord Milner, who was Secretary of State for War, 


that these battles were not only great victories, but also 
classical examples of military art. 


it} OnE thing we in this country believe to be a sign of weakness 


is to threaten punishment of any kind and not to carry 
out the threat. In Germany they evidently 
They Start ? have the opposite theory, for ever since war 

began they have been gnashing their teeth 


_ at us and telling us that “‘ a time will come.” Here are some 


of the threats : 


October 6, Hitler: ‘‘ The war of destruction will 
extend overseas. There are no longer any islands. 

October 25, Ribbentrop: ‘‘ Now the war will start 
in earnest.” 

November 16, the Voelkischer Beobachter (Goring’s 
paper): ‘‘ Now we are off. Our passivity is ended. 
Autumn and winter can’t prevent us attacking Britain. 

November 29, the German wireless: ‘“‘ We are going 
to cut off Britain from the world.” 

And again, December 9: ‘‘ Now we are awaiting the 
Fuehrer’s command to deliver a smashing blow at 
Perfidious Albion. 
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January 19, the egregious Dr. Goebbels said the 
British must be destroyed. 

January 30, Hitler renewed his dark menaces in one 
of the most sinister and threatening speeches he has 
ever made, 

From February 18, after the Altmark incident, the 
threats intensified to demoniac rage. 

At the time of writing we are still waiting for this smashing 
blow. We quite understand that it is not delivered because 
the German General Staff are not sure whether the smashed 
or the smasher would suffer most, but why the threats s9 
long ahead of the performance? Do the Germans, by any 
chance, think they can frighten us when they talk like this} 


THOSE who think that German soldiers are easier to deal 
with than German civilians might do worse than study a 
' little handbook, published in 1915, for the use 
. — of German soldiers on landing in England. 
It is headed Gott Strafe England, and here 
are some of the phrases likely to be required by the invaders, 
They are phonetically spelt, and should be pondered by the 
innocent Briton. On landing and encountering a countryman 

in a lane the German soldier will ask : 
“Du juh spihk dschormen?” [that is, “‘ Do you 

speak German ? ”’] 
On the countryman probably not responding, the next 
remark is : 


“Ahr juh aut off szis neberhud ? Is sze willedsch 


okjupaid bai soldjers ? ” 
This is immediately followed by : 


“ Juh ahr 4 spai. If juh trai tu rén aweh juh uill | 


bih schott. K6m nihrer. Tekh ze lihd.”’ 


“‘ Kihp sailensz. Juh haw to ansyer ohnli tuh mai | 


kwastchens. Wott isz juhr nehm ? Wott ahr juh duink | 
szihr ? Haw juh Ani letters or ani pehpers wisz juh? [| 


Tekh off juh buhts. Ondresz juhr. Kot juhr laining. 
Empti juhr pockets.” 


So much for what the countryman may expect from the | 
German soldier, but when we come to requisitioning for the | 


troops the German lets himself go : 


oe 


ext 


sch f 
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‘*Ui ahr fohr rekwisischen in szis uilledsch, szoéhr. 
Rait daun wott ui uont. Twenti oksen; fohr héndred 
piks; faif hdndred kworts off milk; siks hédndred 
paunds off flaur; szeven hdndred sohlted harrings ; 
eht hoéndred paunds off behken; and tain hodndred 
szoszidsches.”’ 

The refrain all through is: 

‘“‘Iff aur orders ahr nott obehd juh uill be arrasted asz 

a hostedsch,” and probably “ schott.” 


WuEN the American people are absorbed in a presidential 
election they care for nothing else. The reason for this lies 
in the fact that the Government in that country 
Well! Well ! . 
controls a vast number of paid posts all over 
the U.S., and every petty official everywhere is affected: he 
may lose his job. It is this that differentiates an American 
presidential election from anything we ever see in England 
and France, though in Germany the spoils system has been 
introduced by the Nazis on an even greater scale than in 
America. This U.S. convulsion in all domestic arrangements 
occurs every four years, and while it is going on Americans 
regard every world situation frankly and crudely as it affects 
the interests of their own party. It is unfortunate for Europe 
that 1940 is election year across the ocean, for Americans 
will exploit our troubles ruthlessly if we will allow them 
to do so. An example of this was seen last month in 
the visit of Mr. Sumner Welles, who nominally came on 
a fact finding excursion, but really on a vote-catching 
one. If President Roosevelt could appear as the man who 
had started ‘‘ peace ’”’ moves in Europe he would gain kudos. 
We should hear a great deal about the noble and pure spirited 
U.S.A. which brought balm to distracted Europe, etc., and 
President Roosevelt’s party, having played the game of 
England’s enemies, would secure the German-American and 
Irish-American votes, which are numerous and well organised. 
Europeans like to appear ignorant of the background of 
such political moves as the Sumner Welles visit. President 
Roosevelt’s envoy was received with royal honours, and the 
nations, each and all, vied with each other to do him honour. 
This kow-towing has not been appreciated in America, where 
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Europe would have been respected more had the nature of 
the excursion been understood by the nations at war. 


BRITISH newspapers are left to censor themselves under the 
threat of all possible penalties. Nearly every day they 
' receive new rules which direct them not to 
yal speak of this or that, and further, they ar 
forbidden to say what they are forbidden 
to say. The result is that on the most vital matters there is 
no criticism of Government policy whatever. However, now 
and then some great panjandrum lets something drop ina 
speech. For instance, Lord Winterton recently asked why 
we were so late in bombing German naval bases. Why, indeed! 
we should all like to know that. And on March 16 the 
Manchester Guardian reported a speech by Sir Warren Fisher 
in which he indicated what he thought of the conduct of the 
war. For years Sir Warren Fisher was the head of the 
Treasury and the head of the British Civil Service, and in 
1936, in that capacity, he sent a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister, with which Lord Hankey and one other courageous 
official were associated, warning the Baldwin Gover. 
ment of the danger of our continued disarmament. It was 
very unwelcome, and was not acted upon. Sir Warren Fisher 
is now Regional Commissioner for the North Eastern Area, 
and he knows how the war is being conducted : 
“It was a most dangerous delusion that if we sat tight 
and relied on superior resources the Germans would crack. 
The Germans were ready to “ stick it out,’ and in most 
respects they were better placed for food and raw materials 
now than in the last war. Vast reserves had been 
accumulated, industry and agriculture were organised for 
maximum results, and conquered Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria were put on starvation rations, while their 
mineral and agricultural resources were exploited. Mil- 
lions of Poles and Czechs were at Germany’s command 
as slaves, so that there would be no labour shortage. 
Scandinavian and South-east European countries were 
forced or cajoled into exporting to Germany ; Italy was 
an open door, and if the war lasted the vast untapped 


resources of Russia would be developed by the skill and 
ability of German scientists and engineers. 
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“It followed that the Germans could arrange to wait 
on events, preserving and increasing their resources. . . .” 
“ Our right policy,” declared Sir Warren, “is to seize 
the initiative and force Germany to exhaust this vast 
magazine. 

Sir Warren Fisher has no illusions about the Germans. 
They are “of all foul and dirty fighters, the foulest and 
dirtiest... . We must... give them hell in every way 
best calculated to bring things home to them.” It is unfor- 
tunate that his successor at the Treasury, Sir Horace Wilson, 
who is also Mr. Chamberlain’s kitchen-cabinet, has not Sir 
Warren Fisher’s understanding of the situation. 


A youne Scottish economist, Professor Lindley Fraser, has 
been chosen by the B.B.C. to give broadcast talks to Germany 

on current affairs. He broadcasts three times 
Propaganda weekly at the end of the main German news 
programme. Professor Lindley Fraser thus 
bears the great responsibility of being the 
main interpreter of England, nay, of the British Empire, to 
German listeners. He is a member of the Socialist Party 
and he is not a man of experience in military matters. 
It may be replied that there is no justification for calling 
attention to the fact that Professor Lindley Fraser is a 
Socialist. But he is speaking for a country which is largely 
non-Socialist and his political tendencies came frankly to 
the surface in a recent broadcast when he declared to his 
German listeners that the British colonies did not yield 
sufficient wealth to raise the standard of living of the working 
classes in England. He added that our colonies did enrich a 
few colonial administrators and merchants. This is the very 
argument which is being used against us by the neo-Socialist 
Dr. Goebbels. It was unfortunate that the night before 
Professor Lindley Fraser said this, the B.B.C. broadcast to 
Germany a Socialist Party Manifesto offering to share with 
Germany the wealth of our colonial empire, if only Germany 
would throw over Hitler. It is obviously wrong to discuss 
party and class polemics with Germans in _ wartime. 
Professor Lindley Fraser has also the fault of giving away 


Proper Goose 
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points to the Germans. He constantly refers to the rape of 
Austria as Der Anschluss. Is there any need really to use 
this hypocritical Nazi word ? He recently referred to Gandhj 
in a broadcast to Germany as “ the spiritual Fiihrer of the 
Indian people.” (Der geistige Fiihrer des indischen Volkes.) 
Mr. Fraser might remind himself that India is far larger than 
Europe and is inhabited by many peoples, most of whom 
reject Mr. Gandhi as their “ spiritual Fiihrer.”” We wish he 
would remember that he is speaking for the British nation 
and not for a party which takes a party political view of 
the affairs of our Empire. 


It came as a surprise to the public to hear that the blockade 
of Germany, of which we hear so much, was not yet being 

enforced in March. That ships with German 
a. and coal for Italy were still being loaded and trans. 

ported was only known here when the British 
contraband control seized thirteen ships early in March. 
Apparently for the first six months of the war no check 
had been put upon this trade. Negotiations at once opened 
with the Italian Government. We offered them our own 
coal in exchange, but they could only pay for this in goods 
we did not much want, such as fruit, wine, olive oil, of which 
we get enough from other countries. The Italian case is 
further complicated by the fact that they have developed their 
heavy iron and steel industries, and that much of their output 
is earmarked for Germany—which pays in coal. After pro- 
tracted negotiations the British control released the coal 
ships for Italy, but announced that no more are to be allowed. 
Our trade delegates are already in Rome to arrange an agree- 
ment with Italy, with which country we have no quarrel. 
True, we were driven into opposing Italian ambitions in 
Abyssinia by the mischief-makers of the League of Nations 
Union and their spokesman, Mr. Eden, but that is a bad 
old story. It deflected Italy and England alike from their 
natural relations, which are those of amity. Italy is now 
wooed for fresh trade agreements with Germany, and for a 
better understanding with Russia, whose bagman is now 
Herr von Ribbentrop. He was unable to convince Signor 
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Mussolini and a meeting between the Italian and German 
dictators took place on March 18 near the Brenner Pass. It 
isnot at all certain that Italian and Russian interests cannot 
be reconciled in the Balkans—at the expense of others. 


In common with other neutral countries, Southern Ireland 
has felt the impact of war conditions. Economic conditions, 
.. which were in a serious state of deterioration 

cece be even before the war, have since been going 
from bad to worse. During the last war, 

under the happier conditions of the Union, the Irish farmer 
waxed fat, and in consequence the country as a whole attained 
a high degree of prosperity. Dreams of similar results in 
this war show no sign of materializing. The farmer groans 
under the weight of exorbitant taxation, and is impeded in 
every direction by hordes of costly officials and inspectors to 
instruct him in his business. The newly fledged industries 
have to look to the agricultural community for their market. 
They, too, find themselves in a bad state, accentuated by the 
difficulty of obtaining raw materials. In many parts of the 
country farmers and landholders, overburdened with debt, 
are now working not for themselves, but solely for some 
bank or loan society, while many of the industries are on 
the verge of collapse. Taxation stands almost at war level, 
while no compensation is to be found, as in England, from 
the establishment of war industries. But the war may 
possibly bring about one beneficial result if it dispels some 
prevalent Sinn Fein illusions. The exigencies of geographical 
position are making themselves felt, and economic independ- 
ence, once one of Mr. de Valera’s favourite slogans, has shown 
itself to be a fading mirage. The geographic, and hence 
economic, interdependence of Great Britain and Ireland is 
being irrefutably demonstrated. Supplies of necessary raw 
materials, such as coal, iron, petrol, are either obtainable 
only from across the channel, or owe their safe transit to 
Britain’s control of the sea. Direct trade between Southern 
Ireland and the U.S.A. was cut off at a single blow by the 
Neutrality Act, and frantic appeals from Dublin to Washing- 
ton met with no response. To all Erin’s piteous protestations 
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Uncle Sam turned a deaf and callous ear, while the prota. 
gonists of the Irish-American societies maintained a cold and 
stony silence. Consideration for Irish difficulties has cut nm 
ice as against the risk to precious American ships. It is t 
John Bull that “ Eire ” has had to turn in the hope of having 
her needs supplied. But the Southern loyalists are the chie 
sufferers in the economic debacle that is overtaking the 
country. They are outside the orbit of Irish official sympathy, 
In view of the way in which they have been treated by 
British politicians, it is remarkable how many of them haye, 
in the face of difficulties, enlisted in the forces of the Crown, 
or in other capacities have gone to help Britain in her how 
of need. 


Apart from economic problems, formidable constitutional 
problems have arisen to confront Mr. de Valera and his 
Government. The Constitution, the pride of 
Mr. de Valera’s heart, which was inaugurated 
with much trumpet-blowing a few years ago, 
has proved but a broken reed in a state of internal emergency, 
such as he declares to exist in the country at present. A 
strict censorship makes it impossible for the public to judge 
the seriousness of the situation ; but in their efforts to cop 
with it the Government have run up against one of the snags of 
a written constitution—that of ensuring at once the freedom 


Constitutional 
Problems 


of the citizen from arbitrary arrest and detention, and the} 


possession by the Government of powers adequate to deal 
with a state of exceptional emergency. The deficiency of the 
Constitution in regard to the latter point was revealed when 
a number of suspects, detained under the provisions of an 
Emergency Act, were released on a habeas corpus application— 
the Judge holding that this Act was repugnant to the Con 
stitution. Hence the Government were compelled to rush 


another Bill through the Dail, and, before it became an Act, | 


to submit it to the Supreme Court for decision as to whether 
its provisions were in accord with the Constitution. As the 


Supreme Court, by a majority, has decided in the affirmative, | 


the Government now find themselves armed with a weapot, 
essential under present conditions—the power of detaining 


_ Sir Michael 
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persons suspected of activities threatening peace and order in 
the country. Ironically enough, it was the acquisition and 
we by Mr. Cosgrave of similar powers, which formed the 
target of furious denunciation by the then opposition, and 
played a large part in bringing about Mr. de Valera’s access 
to power in 1932. The wild charges of oppression so freely 
hurled at the Government of Northern Ireland are mainly 
based on their action taken in virtue of similar legislation. 
What is sauce for the Southern goose ought not, in Sinn 
Fein eyes, to be sauce for the Northern gander. Meanwhile 
there is much natural and lively apprehension in the country 
as to the extent of the mischief which has led to such a 
wlte face on the part of the Government, and conjecture is 
rife as to the possibility that the subversive elements are 
being stimulated and subsidized by a foreign Power. Germany 
has acquired a firm foothold in the country since the time 
when Mr. Cosgrave flooded it with German technicians to 
carry out his Shannon scheme, ostensibly as a reward for 
German support for the Irish republican cause in the last 
war; and the majority of large Government contracts have 
since been given to German firms. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the execution of the two men convicted in connec- 
tion with the Coventry outrage was made the occasion of a 
bitter anti-British outburst in Southern Ireland, in which 
almost all publicly elected bodies took part. The I.R.A., 
in its present aims and methods, is just such a tool as is 
useful to Germany ; and its use by German agents to foment 
internal discord in Ireland, and to perpetrate outrages in 
England, is in keeping with their known methods. 


On March 13 there was a meeting of the East India Associa- 


‘? tion at Caxton Hall, presided over by Lord Zetland, the 


Secretary of State for India. At the end of 
the proceedings an Indian fired several shots 
at the platform, slightly wounding Lords 
Zetland and Lamington. One bullet lodged in the heart of 
one of the bravest and best men who ever went to India 
from Britain. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was killed by an assassin 
who had undoubtedly been urged to this crime by the Gandhi 


O’Dwyer 
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agitation against British rule. India owes a very special 
debt to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He was Governor of th 
Punjab during the war of 1914-18, and under his inspiration 
the loyal races of India flocked to the colours, thus showing 
their gratitude for the Pax Britannica they enjoy. Thog 
English who are ready to regard the Gandhis and Nehrus a 
Indian leaders would do well to remember the loyal and 
martial races that wholly reject their separatist policy and 
dread the thought of their advent to power. Sir Michae 
O’Dwyer did more than inspire his province—he protected it, 
and with it India. At a time when invasion was no remote 
contingency, and when agitators had created serious trouble, 
he saved the Punjab by his courage and energy. A large mob 
had begun to destroy Umritzar, and had refused to disperse, 
Sir Michael authorised the use of the military, who, under 
General Dyer, fired on the mob. There was no more trouble 
General Dyer was reprimanded for having acted, and 
Sir Michael was cold shouldered. But he was right, a 
he was later when the sinister experiment of giving Hom 
Rule to India was begun. For he knew India. He told his 
countrymen that Congress, the only organised political body, 


would control seven of the British provinces, and he warned | 


them that Congress was out for complete separation from the 
Empire. A few days after Sir Michael’s death Gandhi r. 
peated the Congress demand for independence and nothing 
less. Sir Michael O’ Dwyer served his country even in his death, 
for the thoughtless English parliamentarians, who were ® 
lightly prepared to experiment with India, have—some d 
them—realised the character of the men to whom they wer 
ready to give power over the helpless Indian masses. 


On March 11 meat rationing started. This limits individual | 


consumption to about two chops per head per week. The 
oe public took the bewildering business very well. 
rer yoy , They regret the way rationing has been done, 
they deplore the socialising involved in ow 


methods, they dislike the blow to private enterprise delivered | 


by officialdom. This is their main complaint, it is quite 
impersonal. The people in this country are perfectly prepared 
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for privation if such privation is necessary to win the war. 
Itis not for severity that the Government is reproached, but 
for the sloth of its movements, the wastefulness of its methods, 
the hordes of its highly paid officials, and the perpetual 
umecessary expenditure. Money seems to have lost its 
yalue for Ministers and Parliament alike. This is very severely 
qiticised by all those who watch events and who supply the 
money. ‘Then there is the lack of candour in ministerial 
pronouncements. Government spokesmen are evidently so 
much engaged in studying German mentality that they 
have forgotten what the British are like. They seem to think 
that, like the Huns, the English and Scotch will swallow any 
ministerial soothing syrup. This is a mistake. The British can 
bear the truth however disagreeable, but they hate being 
hoodwinked, and they do not go on trusting people who 
deceive them. Just now the war is in a disquieting stage for 
ilusionists. Their houses of cards are down, and there is 
nothing standing but a harsh reality. We have had severe 
shocks, we have borne them stoutly, but we should like to 
see our Ministers get to work on the organisation of victory. 


We want to have rather more Altmark and rather less 
Chatham House about our policy. There is no other thought 


and no other talk among the quiet ordinary people of this 
country but of victory. It is not among these that whispers 
of defeatism and compromise can be heard. For such treason 
to the country the tadpoles and tapers must be visited. With 
their chosen highbrows they are murmuring of such things. 
The “ brittle intellectual ’—sometimes he is employed on 
Intelligence—also talks of stalemate. These people do not 
count. They are wholly insignificant except in their own 
eyes and in those of ignorant ministerial snobs. 


Biur Books are nearly always heavy and ungetatable. The 
Polish Government, however, have produced a very readable 
official work, published by Hutchinson (3s. 6d.), 
and if anyone has any remaining illusions 
about Herr Hitler they might do well to read it. We quote one 
passage. It is from a despatch of the Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin to Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister. It is 


Two Books 
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dated November 15, 1933, and describes an interview with 
Herr Hitler in which the latter defined his attitude to Poland: 
** Poland is an outpost (vorposten) against Asia. The destruc. 
tion of Poland would be a misfortune for the States which 
would consequently become neighbours of Asia.” And a 
lot more such as ‘“‘ What could be achieved by a Polish. 
German war? ... War would bring barbarity on ow 
civilization.”” The other book is an English pocket edition 
of the French Yellow Book. It is called France Talks with 
Hitler, is published by Hutchinson (6d.), and is an extract 
of all that is most telling in the French story. Mr. Harold 
Nicholson has written a foreword. The price is a popular 
one and the little book is handy in size—it will go into the 
pocket. There are thirty-two illustrations ; these are not the 
best part of the book. 


On March 5 there was a revival of The Beggar’s Opera at 
the Haymarket. The company had toured the provinces 

before coming to London, and they opened 
— * under the xgis of Glyndebourne. This was 

really a mistake. Glyndebourne has hitherto 
been as nearly perfect in its production as any opera venture 
can be. This wonderful result is the work of several people, 
some of whom were not available for The Beggar’s Opera. 
The producer was one of them, and it is in production that 
this revival is weak. It is true there are some excellent 
moments, the vignette of MacHeath at the gaming table, the 
lighting of the scene where he is arrested, the ensemble of the 
choruses, and the scenery of the last tableau are all good, as 
are the singing of Miss Audrey Mildmay, Mr. Roy Henderson 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington, but the dresses:—a century outof 
date for the language—are bad. Only MacHeath is allowed 
to look picturesque, only Jenny Diver has a pretty frock. 
The artists were heavily handicapped by this. Weighed down 
by the ungainly clothes of the Dickens period, Miss Audrey 
Mildmay sang like a bird, and even looked pretty, but poor 
Miss Linda Gray totally failed to bear up against her get up 
and surroundings. No one who saw her looking graceful and 
picturesque in An Elephant in Arcady will but sympathise 
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vith her. Mr. Michael Redgrave acted well and looked very 
handsome, but we missed Mr. Ranalow more than once. We 
think the audience would not have been so critical had the 
magic name of Glyndebourne not appeared on the programme. 
Had it just been an ordinary theatrical venture we should 
have sat back and enjoyed the music, which is always delightful 
and was well rendered. We should have admired Miss Audrey 
Midmay’s charming art and the excellent conducting of 
orchestra and chorus, but Glyndebourne must pay the penalty 
for having made us critical. 


Postscript: For several months the war in Finland made 
the Germans anxious. A long war on that flank would have 
seriously impeded their plans. It is over. 
The Baltic is now under Russo-German rule, 
Scandinavia is immobilised for the present, and the next 
thing on the roster is South-Eastern Europe. The Balkans, 
rich in oil, composed of small sovereignties with warring 
ambitions, is the next item on the Russo-German programme. 
Here the only delicate question is how much must Italy have 
to keep her quiet. That, no doubt, was fully discussed by 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler, the latter playing the 
part of the honest broker between Russia and Italy. The 
Germans are anxious to persuade the Italians and Turks that 
Russia only wants Bessarabia and that she renounces her 
claim to Constantinople. Turkey, which has the backing of a 
very big Allied Expeditionary Force in Palestine, may feel 
that she can deal with any Russian attack upon herself. She 
is the only strong power in the Near East. But what are 
Rumania’s feelings ? Russia claims her Bessarabian province. 
Can the Allies help her to resist ? Will they doso? We have 
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to face the fact that our lack of support to Poland and Fip. 
land, coupled with our slowness in beginning the war, have 
shaken our position. Here may be quoted a talk the writer 
had with a distinguished Rumanian last January. The con. 
versation was about the Allied reluctance to begin the war, 
‘* T know all that you can tell me about your unarmed state,” 
he said, “‘ and about the slowness of munition deliveries. We, 
in Rumania, can make allowances for this. We think you over. 
cautious, etc., but we realise what you are up against. All the 
same, if you go through March without doing anything at all, 
we shall know what to think, and we shall have to make 
arrangements on the hypothesis that your Ministers are not 
serious.” Not serious! That is what these countries think 
of us, or rather of our Ministers. March is over. Rumania is, 
however reluctantly, making her own arrangements with 
people who are serious. 


SOME ELEMENTARY FACTS ABOUT THE 
SOVIET REPUBLICS 


In the article you were good enough to publish in your 
October number I expressed the view that, on balance, we 
were well out of any Anglo-Soviet Agreement. Since that 
article was written Poland has been stabbed in the back and 
Finland attacked with true Bolshevik ferocity, and I should 
like to ask those who shouted for the Agreement what our 
moral position would have been had we concluded it. 
Although it was unwise to enter into negotiations at all with 
a Power only waiting to double-cross us, it is difficult to blame 
the Government for doing so. Except for the Independent 
Labour Party, the whole of the Opposition, backed by all 
the wrong-headed in the Government ranks by their furious 
clamour and grotesque mis-statements regarding the value 
and possibilities of Soviet friendship, persuaded a large part 
of the public that it offered the sole hope of salvation. Had 
the Government not bowed to the storm and had a Soviet- 
German Agreement been concluded, it would have been 
generally accepted that the latter was the result of our 
failure to negotiate. It would have been impossible to prove 
that this was not the case. 

The episode illustrates the extreme difficulty of following 
a sagacious foreign policy in this country. When accom- 
panied by vociferous cries from Press and platform to come 


to an agreement at all costs, diplomatic negotiatior.s have 


no chance of success unless one is ready to toe the une from 
the start. That the Government was not ready to do this 
is all to their credit ; but the Opposition and the ‘“‘ Glamour 
Boys” rendered an immense disservice to the country by 
their unbridled agitation. For abortive negotiations do not 


merely leave things as they were—and these were bound to 


be abortive. In this case they disquieted our neutral friends 
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and gave the Germans the chance of holding us up to the 
public as unprincipled encirclers. 

Since the Soviets are in the limelight, it is of interest { 
examine briefly the rise to power and the subsequent behavioy 
of the dark forces which now govern Russia. Amazin 
misconceptions on the subject are widely prevalent in Great 
Britain owing to the habit of attaching more importang 
to what people say and write than to what they do. Thu 
our Communist Dean has lately become quite lyrical 
over the new Soviet Constitution, although that document, 
obviously concocted to impress innocent democrats, ha 
not diminished by one the murders in the Soviet Republics 
or loosened the grip of the Ogpu on the population. In the 
same order of ideas we saw how the fact that the Red Goven. 
ment of Spain professed respect for religion and humani- 
tarian ideas reconciled a large number of decent people in 
these islands to its mass-murder and nameless torture o 
priests, nuns and the well-to-do. Let us drop this indolent 
habit of forming our judgment on the calculated utterance 
of our enemies. Let us see what they really do. 

Whilst Imperial Russia was no paradise, it was far indeel 


from the hell which our Left-Wing Intellectuals depict i 


Provided one kept out of active politics, there was in many 
respects more freedom of speech and of conduct than in many 
Western countries. Food was extraordinarily cheap, gool 
and abundant and the mass of the people were neither under 
nourished nor under-clothed. The Asiatic races, which 
formed such a large part of the population, were left free to 
live their lives in their own way ; and, to put it mildly, they 
showed no resentment at the lack of reforming zeal on the 
part of their rulers. In the period between the Russ} 
Japanese War and 1914 remarkable progress had been mate 
in industrial development, and reform and general education. 

On the other side of the picture an active and corrupt 
police kept an uncomfortably sharp eye on anything savourin 
of public sedition. Though in private conversation the mos 
biting criticism of the Government and all connected with it} 
was common, organising or speaking at meetings or dis 
tributing anti-Government pamphlets were likely to lami 
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the discontented in Siberia, where they either settled down 
and made good or whence they escaped with no great 
difficulty. Only the few who actually took part in terrorist 
acts were executed. In short, Imperial Russia was a good 
country to live in provided one was easy-going and politically 
inactive. 

Whilst the vast majority of Russians have always been 
both, there has also for many years existed a minority who 
were neither. This minority was divided into a number of 
parties and sects stretching from the Constitutional reformers 
to the advocates of assassination and armed revolt. It 
would be out of place to try to trace the divergent views of 
these bodies and of their prophets. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to say that, at a meeting of the Soviet-Democratic 
Party at Zimmervald during the last war, Lenin secured the 
adhesion of a majority of that party to his particular brand 
of militant Marxism. The word ‘ Bolshevik”? means, in 
fact, no more than a member of the majority. The sinister 
implications of the word are the result of experience of the 
Party’s methods. The more moderate Social-Democrats at 
Zimmervald were called ‘‘ Mensheviks,’’ which means those 
ina minority. They have been “ liquidated.” 

The outbreak of war was accompanied by a wave of 
national feeling which pushed political discontent into the 
background. The Russian Army, contrary to the view pre- 
valent here, was a fine army and in some respects better 
equipped than our own. Though almost uniformly successful 
against the Austrians and Turks, it was no match for the 
Germans; and, mainly through coming prematurely to the 
help of the Allies in the West, it met with a series of crushing 
defeats at German hands in 1914 and 1915. The loss of first- 
line officers, of trained N.C.O.s and of material was disastrous ; 
and, by the autumn of 1915, though men were there in plenty, 


there were neither officers to lead them nor arms to give 
them. 


By February, 1917, the shortage of arms and equipment 
had been overcome, but the country was sick of the war and 
political discontent deeper than ever before. There was no 
support anywhere for the Imperial Regime, which fell in 
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March of that year, not owing to any deep-laid revolutiong 
plot, but to the meeting of some reserve regiments in Petrograd 
which lack of any reliable elements made it impossible to 
suppress. 

The Bolsheviks are usually credited in this country with 
having performed an immense service to mankind by bringing 
down Imperial Russia. Whether it was a service or not, 
they had no hand in it. In March, 1917, they were skulking 
and plotting in various European capitals; and it was not 
till some months later that Lenin and his fellows arrived 
in Petrograd, having been transported through Germany in 
order to disintegrate Russia. The moderate Socialist and 
pro-Ally Government of Kerensky, though well aware of 
the danger, were too afraid of being labelled reactionary to 
take adequate measures against their enemies; and, by 
November, 1917, Lenin, through promising immediate peace 
and the distribution of the land to the peasants, was strong 
enough in Petrograd to overturn the Government. His first 
act was to dissolve the Constituent Assembly and put an 
end to the only democratic government Russia has ever had. 

There followed civil war and Allied intervention. The 
failure of the latter was not, as is so easily taken for granted, 
due to its uniting all Russia against the foreigner. The 
truth is that every patriotic Russian—from the Monarchists 
and Constitutional Reformers on the Right to the Mensheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries on the Left—were in favour of 
intervention. It failed for quite other reasons. 

Once in the saddle, the Bolsheviks put their programme 
into force. They seized all private property, including that 
belonging to foreigners, and all the land as well. Ruthless 
terror had to be employed. Hundreds of thousands were 
executed and many thousands sent to die in the far north. 
Millions of peasants, whose hunger for the land had been 
met by collectivisation, were deliberately starved to death. 
The lucky few, well over a million and a half, escaped over 
the frontiers to eke out a precarious existence in all the 


countries of the world. To such a state of misery and}; 


starvation was the country reduced that Lenin had to call a 
halt. Private trading was allowed again and this return 
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i sanity produced in a short time an astonishing improve- 
nent in conditions. The Bolsheviks took fright at their own 
gecess and returned to full State control. The unfortunate 
private traders were * liquidated.” 

Since the death of Lenin there has been no change in the 
system of rigid State socialism enforced by ruthless terror. 
By virtue of 5-year plans and 4-year plans every effort has 
heen directed to increasing the number of the industrial 
yorkers, the output of heavy industry and the piling up of 
amaments. As in Germany later, the well-being of the 
population has been relentlessly pushed aside and shortage 
of the very necessities of life continues in a country of 
unequalled natural richness which, under any sane administra- 
tion of any colour, would after twenty years of peace be 
fowing with milk and honey. The tragic bankruptcy of 
Socialism could not be better illustrated. 

Though Lenin’s death produced no change of policy, it 
hd important repercussions within the Administration. 
His force of character and unbending single-minded 


. | fanaticism, coupled with the fact that he was one of the few 


tme Russians amongst the Bolshevik leaders, gave him an 
uchallenged supremacy. After his death the struggle for 
his crown was severe and continues to this day. The details 
of the nauseating story are not known ; but tens of thousands 
of persons beyond the customary victims have been executed 
since Lenin’s death. The fantastic crimes attributed to and 
confessed by the well-known amongst the prisoners are of 
no interest. The fact is that the accused were all shot 
because they were suspected of plotting Stalin’s downfall. 
This constant struggle must have weakened the whole crazy 
machine. Those in responsible positions, besides the ever- 


‘|present fear of being shot for anything which goes wrong, 


have since Lenin’s death the added apprehension of being 


-|secretly denounced as friends of Trotsky or, at any rate, as 


no admirers of Stalin. 

Such is the background of that Soviet foreign policy which 
isof greater interest to the British Empire than is a description 
of the criminal lunatic asylum from which it emanates. In 
estimating that policy it is first of all necessary to remember 
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that the Communist, or Bolshevik, Party is not a Rusgian 
Party and does not pretend to be one. It is an Internationa] 
Party which, owing to the turn of events, has got its claws 
into Russia. In the sense used in Russia itself, Lenin wag 
the only Russian amongst its leaders. No Jew was ever 
called “‘ Russian” in Russia; and Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek 
and Litvinov are, or were, all Jews—or, rather, renegade 
Jews. For practising Jews are no more tolerated in the 
Party than are practising Christians—that religion is the 
opium of the people being a cardinal article of the Bolshevik 
faith. Stalin is a Georgian, Dimitrov a Bulgarian and 
Kuuisen a Finn. 

Being an International Party the Bolsheviks naturally 
follow an international and not a Russian foreign policy, 
Whilst Russia is their citadel and the base of operations 
they are ready to defend, they have never concealed that 
their aim is World Revolution, which, according to their 
creed, can only be brought about by massacring all those 
suspected of being opposed to it. Their goal is not money or 
territory, but naked power over men. Once this cardinal 
fact is mastered, their foreign policy is easily understood and 
foreseen. It is to foster unrest and discontent in every 
country and get the leadership of the discontented into their 
hands. Parties differ according to circumstances. In China 
and India full support is given to nationalisms—though 
nationalism is, in fact, the antithesis of Bolshevism. In the 
West strikes are fomented and such slogans as the ‘“ United 
Front ” or the “ Peace Front ” are shouted with effect. It is 
only when what they call in their jargon a “ revolutionary 
situation ” has arisen that they come into the open. Then, 
as happened in Spain, they take the lead, openly supply arms 
and men to the revolutionaries and carry out mass murders 
according to a technique carefully worked out in detail 
beforehand. 

Being an international body it is natural that they should 
be adepts at propaganda of which they have made a profound 
study. Incidentally, it should be mentioned that in this, 
as in more bestial activities, the Germans have copied 
Bolshevik ideas. This propaganda achieves its object for 
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ysons already mentioned in this article. Thus, their con- 
tant praise of peace and denunciation of aggression loses 
jne of its weight in this country merely because they had 
bed China of the whole of Outer Mongolia and Chinese 
fukestan—ruining thousands of struggling Indian traders 
in the process. Even when they stabbed Poland in the 
jack, one of our Cabinet Ministers found it quite natural 
that they should wish for a better frontier against aggressive 
Germany. 

None the less, there is a grain of truth in the Soviet love 
of peace. It takes the form of fear of war for themselves. 
They know better than our Intellectuals and Left-wing 
prelates the feet of clay on which their Colossus stands. 
Whilst striving by every means to produce a great war and 
thus a ‘‘ revolutionary situation ’ somewhere, the last thing 
they want is to become involved themselves. Outer Mongolia, 
(Chinese Turkestan, Estonia, Latvia, a Poland beaten to her 
knees by Germany were all tasty morsels swallowed without 
need of mastication. Finland, apparently the juiciest of all, 
turned out to be a block of granite. She would never have been 
touched had the Bolsheviks had a suspicion of her quality. 
It is in the light of the foregoing that one must judge of 
the probable action of the Soviets in this war. In the first 
place it is certain that they will make every effort to overrun 
Finland. The blow to their prestige is already a serious 
matter for them. They live on prestige, make-believe and 
the popular delusion that quantity is of more account than 
quality. A real set-back in Finland might have incalculable 
results on the whole Soviet structure. For the Allies and, 
indeed, for Western Europe it is vital to help the Finns. All 
considerations of policy, decency and humanity cry aloud for 
action and every risk should be run to keep the barbarians 
from irrupting into the West. To those who know civilized, 
kindly Finland it is a nightmare to think of the country, 
denuded of its people and their customs, being turned into 
a Bolshevik pig-sty. 

After their experience in Finland it is most unlikely that 
the Soviets will attack any other country save as jackals of 
the Germans. If the latter lay Rumania low, the Bolsheviks 
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will no doubt claim their slice. They may even get it; fy 
the Germans have their measure and are confident that, whe, 
they have won the war as they expect, they will have m 
trouble with the Soviets. 

Nor will the Bolsheviks put themselves out to supply the 
Germans. So long as the latter are in a good position they 
will get little from Moscow. It is only when they are being 
worsted that the Soviets will try to keep the Germans going, 
Some eighteen months ago a highly placed and exuberant 
Soviet official cried exultantly to his British opposite number: 
‘Now we have got the war going.” He was wrong then; 
but the Soviet-German agreement made him right only about 
a year later. Now they have got their war going the Soviets 
will do all they can to keep it going. They may even develop 
a wish to help the Great Democracies if the latter get into a 
tight place. 

A word about the Neutrals. Much as the Neutrals as a 
whole detest and fear the Germans, they have, at any rate 
till quite recently, hated and feared the Soviets more. The 
reason is simple. Conquest by Germany meant the extinction 
of political and national freedom. Conquest by the Soviets 
meant all this and loss of religion, life and property as well. 
Whether German methods as practised in Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia have caused the Neutrals to revise their views I 
do not know. 

For us Germany must be enemy No. 1 in this war. The 
combination of immense military strength and gangster 
mentality is a danger to the existence both of the Empire 
and of Christian civilization. But make no mistake that for 
the Bolsheviks the British Empire is Enemy No. 1. Anyone 
who thinks that any good can conceivably come from Moscow 
is indeed living in a fool’s paradise. 


F. O. Linpiey. 


P.S.—March 13. The above was written two months ago. 
It is no good either crying over spilt milk or pretending that 
we have not let slip an opportunity of shortening the war 
which will not recur. Mannerheim and his heroic soldiers 
deserved better.—F. O. L. 
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PACIFISM LEADS TO WAR 


0x a recent occasion I was addressing troops in Lincoln 
Cathedral who were depositing their Colours for safe keeping 
during active service. It so happened that the same Colours 
had been handed to me twenty-five years ago, at Grimsby 
Parish Church, on August 6, 1914. Not unnaturally I was 
led to reflect how it came about that these young men were 
compelled to do again what their fathers had so splendidly 
done in the Great War. I happened to observe that in my 
judgment, based on good evidence, the pacifists must bear a 
major share of the responsibility for England being again 
involved in war. The press took up this statement, and in a 
day or two the storm broke. There poured in on me a deluge 
of letters and postcards from far and wide, all from pacifists, 
resenting and repudiating with their peculiar violence of 
expression the charge that I had made. Many of these 
communications were, I regret to say, extremely offensive. 
Naturally enough, they all wanted to know what my evidence 
was, and defied me to produce any. So I published in certain 
quarters where I thought it might do good, what I thought 
would be sufficient. I am now asked to develop the theme 
in this Review. Before I start, however, I should say that 
there were not wanting people who wrote and thanked me 
for what I had said, as being both timely and true. 

1. Let me take the present war, although I am inclined 
to think that my remark, which puzzled and infuriated the 
pacifists, expressed a truth of universal application. 

There is a very illuminating passage in the records of 
Parliament which leaves no room for doubt as to pacifist 
responsibility. For several years a group of Members had 
made it their business, time after time, to urge upon the 
Government that Disarmament was a dangerous matter. 
We had disarmed ourselves as a gesture of goodwill, and we 
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were urging our friends to do the same. But all the time, ag fle lea 
the Government must have known, Germany was re-arming | yith hi 
herself in defiance of the treaties. On November 16, 1936, this CO 
the question was again raised, particularly in reference to the Prime 
delay that had occurred after our own rearmament had been pacifis 
discovered to be necessary. It appeared that no less than [ yatior 
two vital years had been lost in preparing England to meet  jJame 
the German menace. Why? Germany was spending } itil § 
£800,000,000 per annum on rearmament. What were wy vould 
doing ? Six months before the debate the Rhineland had] An 
been re-occupied and its fortification put in hand. I quote | incow 
from the reply of the then Prime Minister as recorded in } its eff 
Arms and the Covenant, p. 385. (Mr. R. Churchill’s collection It did 
of his father’s speeches.) misco: 
“You will remember at that time (1933) there was Fuehr 
probably a stronger pacifist feeling running through know! 
this country than at any other time since the war. You under 
will remember the election at Fulham in the autumn | @™! 
of 1933, when a seat, which the National Government false 
held, was lost by about 7,000 votes on no issue but the ment 
pacifist. . . . What chance was there within the next 2. 
year or two of that feeling being so changed that the | Spo 
country would give a mandate for rearmament ? ” or" 
rofe 
These words left no doubt as to what had happened, as 
and why it had happened. Germany’s rearmament had met § this 
with no remonstrance from England because, not only was | yr. } 
she disarmed and therefore unable to speak, but the mood 
of the country was against any other course. There was a | 
time when a stern word would have been enough. That 
day was long past. It was now a matter of catching up or 
keeping pace with Germany’s rearmament. But still, nothing 
seemed to be doing; not to any serious extent. Two years 
had gone by. Why? Mr. Baldwin told us why: it was | (The 
the strength of the pacifist feeling in the country. in m 
But it was not only our own policy that was influenced at tl 
by the pacifist feeling. Herr Hitler may safely be assumed f the: 
to have been watching and noting, through his agents, all | mig 
that was going on in the name of pacifism throughout England. | inte 
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fle learnt enough to make him feel quite sure he could go on 
yith his plans without the slightest fear of interference from 
this country. And when, on the top of that, he read the 
Prime Minister’s speech quoted above, and found that in fact 
pacifism had been strong enough to delay the action of the 
National Government for two important years, who shall 
blame him for believing, and holding that belief unshaken 
util September, 1939, that in no circumstances whatsoever 
yould England go to war again ? 

And so pacifism led to war. Its effect on Hitler was 
encouragement, and a sense of security for his rearmament ; 
its effect on the Government was to necessitate delay in ours. 
It did even more—it gave Hitler a tragically false and fatal 
misconception of England’s true mind. I am told that the 
Fuehrer is not a travelled man, nor is he possessed of much 
knowledge of things outside Germany. He certainly does not 
understand the English. But he happens to be a Dictator, 
and it is a very serious thing to fill a Dictator’s mind with 
false impressions. That is certainly what the pacifist move- 
ment did and so, in like manner, led to war. 

2. An interesting confirmation of this view of the pacifists’ 
responsibility came recently from the pen of Mr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr. He is, it may be unnecessary to say, an American 
professor of great distinction, whose writings are said to have 
a great influence among the younger generation, especially in 
this country. In the Christian News-Letter of January 14 
Mr. Niebuhr wrote as follows :— 

“It may yet be proved that the greatest tragedy 
of the present war is, that the Nazi tyranny was allowed 
to grow until it reached unparalleled proportions, pre- 
cisely because so many citizens of a Christian civilization 
were prevented by these scruples from resisting the 
monster while yet there was time.” 

(The italics are mine.) It is obvious what the writer had 
inmind: it was the disastrous effect of the pacifist movement 
at the critical time. I feel sure Mr. Niebuhr was thinking of 
the very circumstances I have related above. The ‘‘ monster ” 
might have been resisted had not the scruples of the pacifists 
intervened ‘‘ while yet there was time.” 
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3. There is another line of evidence which goes to show 
that the Nazi leaders regarded pacifists, of whatever country, 
as their most valuable friends. Under cover of illuso 
promises made to them, the Germans could conceal their own 
rearmament. It was therefore inevitable that if and when 
England awoke from her pacifist dreams she would be bound 
to rearm in a hurry, to fight or be destroyed. 

A correspondent of mine who has lived many years in 
Central Europe, has introduced me to an important German 
book by Professor Wilhelm Foerster.* During the Great War 
the Professor held a University post at Munich. His writings 
on pedagogy had given him a European reputation. Moreover, 
he was well known as more than a German, as indeed a 
European of wide culture and knowledge. But he felt bound 
to criticise Germany’s policy, and that imprudence made it 
necessary for him to flee for his life. He settled in Switzer. 
land, and it was there that he published the book I refer 
to, Europe and the German Question (Luzern, 1937). In this 
book the author states that :— 


“Instead of disarming after signing the Treaty of 
Versailles, the military basis for revenge was planned 
and built up. True, the old weapons were thrown away, 
but new ones took their places. In the words of General 
von Seeckt, ‘right under the nose of the control com- 
mission,’ 1920-1926, preparations were being made ; the 
unteachable Anglo-Saxon illusion about the new Germany 
was chiefly to blame.” 


(The italics again are mine.) The Professor’s belief appears to 
be that quite unwittingly pacifists did Germany a great deal 
of harm by persuading her to pity herself and to believe she 
was being persecuted and encircled. There was indeed a 
group of Germans after the war who tried to point out the 
sufferings Germany had caused to others, to Northern France, 
Belgium, Serbia, and so on. But in each case these truth- 
loving speakers were assassinated. Later on, in 1926, the 
Professor and his friends tried to bring the facts before Geneva 
in the form of a printed document, feeling that the confidence 


* Has frequently contributed to this Review. 
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ghich was being shown and the concessions that were being 
made, demanded that the military deceit in the background 
should be exposed. Many serious people at Geneva were 
disturbed, but the leading authorities were not interested. Later 
on still, in 1934 and 1938, the Professor came to England and 
warned such public as he could reach of the danger ahead 
fom Germany’s rearmament. Not much attention was paid 
to him. Wishful thinking of a pacifist nature was all the 
mode in 1934. 

But to go back to the early days after Versailles: the 
Professor tells us that the innate militarism of Prussia rose 
to a new life directly after the War. In politics, militarism 
aimed at alliance with international pacifism. The method was 
a very simple one, for pacifists are easily gulled. Promise 
them plenty of desirable things, cordially invite them to work 
with you, and then under cover of all this amiability you can 
quietly get on with your own rearmament. This seems to 
have been the German plan. For instance, the Professor 
tells us of a High School director who at an educational con- 
ference at Godesberg declared : 


““T am fundamentally an enemy of all pacifism— 
but the foreign pacifists are our best allies.”’ 


(The italics are mine.) Perhaps I may venture to make one 
more quotation from this book. In 1929 one of Hitler’s 
colleagues declared openly in words that leave no doubt 
about the German method : 


‘“‘ There are two kinds of pacifism: a real pacifism 
which arises from a weak and sickly disposition, but has 
honest intentions—and a hypocritical pacifism. The 
latter is a political means, and serves preparation for 
war. The opponent is chloroformed with peace-phrases, 
and induced to neglect his weapons. The chloroform so 
used creates a mist which hides one’s own rearmament.” 


So far the Professor’s book. We may well reflect how 
true it is that hosts of well-meaning English pacifists have 
been ‘‘ chloroformed.’’ One thinks at once of the earnest- 
minded adherents of the League of Nations Union. Is it 
not true, indeed, that all of us have been kept in darkness 
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as to the true facts for these many years past, and in the 
darkness only too many have clutched at any quotation y 
catchword which promised some guidance—and with fata] 
results ? For instance, who has not felt some slight misgiving 
on hearing of the pathetic words which Herr Streseman jg 
reported to have spoken to Mr. Austen Chamberlain ? 


“If you could have given me one concession, I could 
have won the youth of Germany for peace: that you 
did not was our tragedy, and your crime.” 


Yes. But what did Streseman mean by “ concession” } 
Let me answer that question by asking another. Which of us 
has read Streseman’s writings in the original language ? My 
correspondent (to whom I gratefully refer again) is one of 
the very few that have done so, and the lessons my friend has 
learnt from the study of Streseman’s writings is this : Conces. 
sions, to him meant the re-partition of Poland, the subjugation 
of the Czechs, and so forth. In short, what Hitler is doing 
to-day is this: he is carrying out the original Prussian plan 
of twenty-five years ago. 

It is legitimate to wonder why these writings were never 
translated into English. If they had been they would have 
made a very great difference, if only by way of applying a rapid 
restorative to the victims of “ chloroform.”’ 

4. May I now turn away from my proper theme, which is 
that whatever may be said for pacifism, in actual fact it leads 
to war, and discuss shortly the thing itself. It is quite a 
new phenomenon amongst us, and as Lord Halifax remarked 
the other day, it only affects a tiny minority of our people. 
I read that the Peace Pledge Union numbers 130,000 members. 
But their activities are ceaseless, and they seem to be mostly 
among the younger generation, and I think that is the import- 
ant feature about them. The universities appear to breed 
them, the intelligentsia is of course full of them, and perhaps 
one might say that their spiritual home is Bloomsbury. 
How are we to account for them? Is it that the younger 
folk of to-day are more humane than we were at their age, 
more gentle, more deeply influenced by Christian feeling! 
I do not think so. I think we knew, and know, a good 
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Christian when we see him quite as well as they do. Now 
[ notice that they regard the profession of arms as a relic of 
barbarous ages and unfit for a Christian man to adopt. 
That, indeed, follows directly from their opinions. Among 
all my pacifist letters and postcards I fail to notice one 
expression of any debt owed to those whose activities in the 
profession of arms to-day alone are making it possible for the 


pacifists to live their lives and enjoy their freedom of speech. 


But let that pass. This contempt for the profession of arms 
is extraordinarily hard for us older ones to put up with. 
As we think of soldiers and sailors we have known and loved, 
we can only say of many of them that they were, or are, 
“men filled with the love of their neighbour, men, as we 
call them, ‘of the world,’ following all that is pure and 
noble in the fear and love of God ; of whom if we cannot say 
that they are men in earnest to follow in the steps of Jesus 
Christ, it is difficult to know of whom we can say so.” This 
contemptuous attitude of the young generation towards the 
men of the previous generation, who died that these younger 
men might live, is very hard to bear. Every year at Armistice- 
tide I have found it increasingly necessary to defend the 
men of 1914-18 as well as thank God for their sacrifice : 


‘Ye who live on ’mid England’s pastures green 
Remember us, and think what might have been.” 


So their voices year after year come to us, but the young 
generation does not believe there ever was anything from 
which we were saved. How are we to account for this 
mood ? 

Let us remember that the pacifists and these younger folk 
generally were mostly born in the years of reaction from an 
awful and imminent danger. The idea was that they should 
never know about it. Let the past be forgotten. Germany 
had been defeated and disarmed. It was therefore felt that 
anybody could think what they liked about the past, without 
reference to truth and facts. Nothing mattered, for there 
was no longer any danger. This mood was evident in morals, 
religion and general views of life. Wherever they went the 
young found themselves under its influence. They were 
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possessed by a shallow sentimentality. They grew up t 
regard the absence of warfare as the height of human wel. 
being, and the proof of the noblest condition of soul in map. 
kind. And this absence of warfare they called “ peace,” 
And therefore peace, in their sense of ‘‘ no warfare,” must he 
the truly humane man’s first aim. They never stopped to 
think that there are many worse things than warfare an 
physical suffering, and that peace itself can only be the out. 
come of other conditions such as justice and righteousness, 
And then, this was their second error, they went on to identify 
peace in their sense of “no warfare’ with the peace of the 
Gospel, and searched the Scriptures for any text containing 
the word peace, so as to provide condemnations of warfare, 
They never stopped to think what Our Lord meant by His 
peace which He said He would give, and does give, and 
which is consonant with any kind of outward circumstances, 
being “‘not as the world giveth.” And so from this it was 
but a short step to assert that pacifists are the only true 
Christians. So, at least, most of my correspondents assure 
me with the utmost vehemence, is the case. 

In this sort of atmosphere it was natural that young people 
should not be in the least interested to know why the Great 
War happened. Nor, for that matter, were they interested 
in any warfare in past days, although such warfare may have 
secured our liberty and our religion. It was enough to know 
that war was wrong. It was a horrid obscene subject, such 
as no decent person should discuss. I am inclined to think 
that the young generation has been brought up in a complete 
ignorance of English history. They never condescended to 
think whether—to go back to Armistice-tide—we owed 
anything at all to the Allied victory of 1918. 

And so they became the easy victims of all the silly 
catchphrases that passed for facts and for wisdom: “ The 
iniquitous dictated peace of Versailles”; “‘ You can’t keep 
a great nation down”; “ War never settles anything,’ 
and so on. All these phrases were taken for gospel truth. 
They dominated the conversation and thought of the young. 
But as to their validity, their curiosity was never aroused to 
enquire nor their minds engaged to consider. 
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And there is a further point to bear in mind. In the early 
days after the war we all eagerly joined the L. of N. Union. 
Of course, it was the right and Christian thing to do; we 
could in that way work for the League of Nations itself, and 
the peace of the world. We never dreamt Germany could 
rearm. How could she ? Were there not the peace treaties ? 

Speaking for myself, I soon found myself uncomfortable 
at these meetings of the League of Nations Union. They 
seemed to be in the hands of political pacifists. But, after 
all, one felt, what matter ? Those were the late twenties, and 
people could say and do what they liked with impunity then. 
And why ? Because we knew Germany was disarmed. But 
when warning voices came, and we were slowly permitted to 
catch glimmerings of the truth—then one could not help 
feeling that the whole weight of the League of Nations Union 
was directed towards our disarmament as the appropriate 
reply to Germany’s rearmament. It was a crowning mercy, 
for which we can never be too grateful, that France, while 
politely noting our suggestions she should disarm too, showed 
her sense of reality by preparing to build the Maginot Line. 

I do not wish, nor is this the place, to argue with pacifists 
about their conception of what the Gospel means in this 
matter. Indeed, judging from my correspondence, the task 
would be almost hopeless. They do not realise even the faint 
possibility that there may be an interpretation other than 
their own. Still less do they realise what ugly customers 
there are who, together with them, claim spiritual kinship 
with the late “‘ Dick” Sheppard. I know, because they have 
written to me. But I would respectfully recommend to all 
Christian pacifists that they should get hold of a copy of the 
late Dean Church’s Gifts of Civilisation (Macmillan). In that 
small volume they will find—although it was written as long 
ago as the ’sixties of the last century—most of their difficulties 
stated and explained. It would be useful if the publishers 
produced another 6d. edition of the book such as I remember 
seeing several years ago. The book is still a classic, both in 
language and matter. 

No, my one purpose has been to show that in actual fact 
pacifist opinions and activities, when translated into political 
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decisions and policies, have always and will always lead t 
disarmament, war and human suffering. Let me quote 
Professor W. Foerster once more :— 


“Military preparedness does not necessarily lead 
war: quite the contrary. As Marshal Lyautey said 
‘One must show power, so that it will not be necessary 
to make use of it.’ ” 


There is available an illustration from English history, which 
is not without its lesson. James I detested war (quite 
rightly). But his hatred of war took the form of neglecting 
his country’s defences. Here I quote Trevelyan’s Histon 
of England: 


“ James’ peaceful policy was put to a cruel test by 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years War. At that crisis 
his neglect of the fighting fleet foredoomed his wel. 
meant pacific policy to failure, for why should Spain o 
Austria, France or Holland listen to the man who k 
England’s national weapon rust, and could never prevent 
Spanish troops from sailing up the Channel to the 
Netherlands ? ” 


So the Thirty Years War began, with all its accumulate 
horror of suffering. There were reasons why James had: 
chance of composing the quarrel. But no one would listo 
to him because he had disarmed. That always has bea 
and will be the danger of pacifism. Disarmament mean 
incapacity to act when a crisis arises. Then a situatio 
develops which ends in war. 

And so, if by any chance this article is read by pacifists 
I hope they will pause to consider what the effect of ther 
policy is bound to be in the actual world we live in. Sincerely 
honest I am sure the majority of them are; but, I ventur 
to say, profoundly mistaken. And I would add this : sincerity 
may certainly be held to save a man’s soul from blame, bt 
it does not save him, or us, from the consequences of hi 
mistakes. 


ALGERNON GRANTHAM. 


NOTES ON THE WAR 


Marcu is the month which Hitler regards as his lucky time. 
Itis humiliating that in our day one should be even considering 
such a superstition, but since things are like this we must 
examine them without being duped ! 

Early in March the foreign Press was full of announce- 
ments about the coming offensive. The dates were given, 
March 15 or March 18. The Dutch and Belgian frontiers 
were closed, but not the Swiss frontier. On the Western 


.| Front there was increased activity. From all this I was 


rather inclined to believe that there would be no attack. 
The orchestra was tuning up to order, it betrayed the con- 
ducting hand of Dr. Goebbels, who, being German, exaggerates 
his effects. 


All the same, I should not advise the adoption of such a 
conclusion, because we now stand at the turning of the road. 
Up to the beginning of March the weather had made great 
operations impossible, and one could not say that the Germans 
were hesitating, or that they had another conception of war. 
Hitler can move or not, but he cannot defer action indefinitely 
now that the Finnish war is over without owning that he 
does not want to move. 


If he is ever going to make an offensive war, why should 
he postpone it ? Why should he stay his hand to-day in 
order to act to-morrow, after he has left Great Britain and 
France still more time for preparation ? Prolonged German 
inaction is unlikely. If, however, this inaction were to con- 
tinue, we should have no ground for complaint. As for 
knowing what we ought to think of our enemy at the present 
moment, we should not over-rate or under-rate him. He has 
profited, as we have, by the six months of winter to perfect 
his arrangements, which were far more advanced than ours 
to start with; and from another point of view it would be a 
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terribly hard task to attack positions organised as ours are, 
But do not let us think that this is impossible! There is yo 
such thing as absolute strength in war, there is only relative 
strength, and if the Germans attack us they will do it thor. 
oughly. The value of our resistance will not depend upon the 
depth of concrete which we have accumulated, or the vast 
tanks, and the ’planes loaded with bombs, it will depend upon 
the vigour of our soldiers, the solidarity of their morale, and 
of their discipline. It is this that gives us confidence. The 
Germans will not break through any more than they did at 
Verdun. 

I receive letters from correspondents who imagine that 
in speaking last month of an active military policy, I was 
simply aiming at an attack on the Siegfried Line. I am sur. 
prised at such an absence of good sense and imagination, 
How can anyone think that with the information we have 
(and I have no more than my readers) we can express 
an opinion on such a subject ? Why should we believe 
that there is no other means of action than attacking the 
Siegfried Line ? One thing alone is certain, and that is that 
in war, as well as in the other affairs of men, victory wil 
not come to those who merely wait for it to appear. It is 
only the strong who are reinforced by waiting. For them 
it is true to say that time is on their side. 

The danger of the policy of waiting is that this expression 
(time is on our side), which in the mind of a statesman isa 
metaphor, slowly congeals as it spreads to those at the rear 
who are yawning over their office or factory work. It is even 
a snare to those officers and men who, far from the war zone, 
are playing billiards or darts. Such people are killing time, 
and are far from making it work for them. But they are not 
to blame. If those who think and direct can find nothing 
useful for men to do, nothing which will help us on to victory, 
why should such men be blamed for spending their time i 
their own way ? 

The danger of the waiting policy is that it becomes just 
“ waiting,” a manner of slowing down work until sleep comes 
and intellectual and moral deadness also come. 

The problem of increasing our strength is not only a 
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matter of quantity but quality. We have been told that 
France has mobilised six million men. When I ask for an 
augmentation of our strength I do not mean in numbers. 
[am not asking for the women ! It is not certain that French 
strength would not be enhanced by a movement the other 
way. I do not know. But I should like to feel sure that the 
country, both at the front and in the rear, had been raised 
and helped by an actively directed policy, alike diplomatic, 
political, economic and military, and that it felt the movement 
of a great endeavour. 

We make our reflections, as far as the censor will allow, 
invacuo. It is very difficult to build up a solid theory in the 
absence of reliable news. Information tends to become the 
propaganda of various countries which criss-cross each other 
ina confusion which they create. It is with nausea that we 
hear the voice of German radio stations. Any invention, 
any lie favourable to their cause is used, and their commen- 
taries give the impression that the vacuum must be filled with 
words. We are without correct information about Germany, 
and we therefore have to try to look at events as from a great 
distance, shorn of the details we do not know, and which 
would perhaps modify our view. Honest discussion of serious 
military questions, under these circumstances, becomes 
almost impossible. 

We believe that we have a sound method in foreshadowing 
our adversary’s movements when we put ourselves in his 
place. But can we do this? I hear it said all round me that 
Hitler will never attack. One uncivil correspondent writes 
to tell me that it is idiotic to think differently. Let us discuss 
this. I detest nothing more than a parti pris. And then ? 
Ido not merely believe this statement to be erroneous, I 
believe it to be dangerous. If we were really penetrated with 
this no attack theory, it would have the fatal result of slowing 
down our effort and losing us our military ardour. Whether 
Hitler means to attack us or not, it is certain that for many 
years he has been arming furiously. But for him, as well as 
for us, there is more work to be done in the delay accorded. 
Is there not here an argument that Hitler will attack ? 

In order to understand Hitler, and here I agree with my 
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contradictor, we have to abandon our own conception of way, 
For us (and the same is true of the British), war is a convulsion, 
a state of crisis, which is solved on the field of battle. }) 
Hitler’s view it is the normal condition of human society! 
Force rules the world. Its permanent presence, its inter. 
mittent use, would only be one aspect of the life of nations, 
Such a political conception leads him to accept, as normal, 
prolonged state of war, during which he will achieve hi 
reconstruction of Germany, and of the new Europe east of the 
Siegfried Line. Not only would he not reject the idea of a 
long even a very long war, but he would see in this a means 
to the accomplishment of his projects. 

I give these considerations for what they are worth, 
I repeat I do not think we are sufficiently informed to judge 
of them, but if they are to be believed, they tend to reduce 
the power of the blockade to nothing. To this a reply may 
be made that the Russian alliance is the answer to the 
blockade. I do not know this, but the necessary conclusion 
to such reasoning would be that the Russian alliance is the 
basis of the Hitlerian conception of this war. Now Russia 
has sufficiently exhibited her real weakness in Finland to 
allow us to think that here is the weak spot in the German 
armour. 

Wak PLANNING 

What is a war plan? Do not let us imagine that it isa 
document in which we find a detailed programme leading w 
to victory. An old and misleading story tells us how Napo- 
leon, at the beginning of a war, placed his finger on a map 
and said: “It is there that I shall beat the enemy.” The 
map would have to be on the scale of a hundred miles to the 
inch, and Napoleon’s finger would have to be enormous 
before such a legend could have a vestige of truth, otherwise 
the story is a poor sort of joke. The merit of a general is 
not to be a good prophet, it is to have a will which dominate 
his adversary. 

The cause of all the uncertainties which condition wat 
comes from the fact that it is not a single will-power which 
is in action, but two opposing wills. The initial war plan 
comes up against this fundamental difficulty that the will 
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power of the enemy is intact and free. In the course of 
events, one of the wills takes the ascendency over the other 
until the weaker will is crushed. That is why it is a great 
advantage to seize the initiative. Whatever way we look at 
the problem, this must sooner or later be done. There is 
no other way to victory. The war plan must be inspired 
by these considerations, it cannot merely be an essay on future 
operations, nor is it subordinated to ready-made theories or 
preconceived ideas. Its principal merit must be unity of 
view on all questions, for everything is linked. There are 
no military operations which are not more or less an indication 
of political intention, of diplomatic movement, of industrial 
effort, of home administration. The authors of the war plan 
must have this whole field of view in mind, it must be coherent 
and based on existing realities. They must have imagination 
too, but not an imagination divorced from reality. Further 
than this, it is useless to make a plan if the means of carrying 
it out do not exist, or if they are only going to exist in some 
dim future. 

A war plan is a line of conduct at once precise and general, 
and this must govern fundamental principles of action in all 
the domain of the war. As for the execution of the war plan, 
its character must be marked by energy and continuity of 
action, for continuity in the execution of a war plan is as indis- 
pensable as unity in conceiving it. As a line of conduct is 
in question this must be able to be adapted to meet the unfore- 
seen, for the unforeseen should be foreseen. This in war, 
as in all other human affairs, is the most certain of all 
previsions. 

I have written this description of a plan of war in response 
to many correspondents who send me all sorts of fantastic 
projects on the conduct of war. I should like to add that, 
outside the Government and the High Command, no one has 
the necessary information to enable them to make a serious 
and reliable war plan. 


On MOBILIZATION 
France has mobilized. Great Britain has mobilized. 
Germany has not mobilized. What does this mean ? 
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In France several millions of citizens in civilian occupa. 
tions have left them, have ceased to be civilians and have 
become soldiers. In Germany the present military laws are 
such that the citizen never ceases to be a soldier, whatever 
occupation he pursues in civil life. No law, no decree, jg 
necessary to make him change from civil to military activity, 
He is simply recalled by his corps. He can be sent back 
from his corps with equal ease. Thus the State uses him 
according to its needs, and as the State does not differentiate 
between the soldier and the civilian, it employs the man at 
will in the factory, the field, or the regiment. 

It is not the same in France. The cultivator, become a 
soldier, only ceases to be one when he is dismissed to his 
home. After this he would not understand any further 
military demands being made on him. True, he is sometimes 
sent on leave to work his land for a few days, but this isa 
very brief outing. The Frenchman is either military o 
civilian. He is not both at once. 

The German system lends itself better than ours to a long 
war, and it was devised to that end. It has small regard for 
the individual. As war is pursued in all activities, the 
German State manceuvres its resources in men on interior 
lines. Now they are massed on the economic front, now they 
are gathered into the military machine. These movements 
are regulated by the directors of the war, which direct the 
efforts on all the various fronts, civilian and military, and 
work for a decision, first here, then there. This is the totali- 
tarian system applied to the totalitarian war. It is the 
negation of individual liberty. 

In France we cherish the image of the man who leaves 
his plough to seize his gun, and leaves his gun to retum 
to his plough. The German has substituted for this the 
picture of the soldier who guides his plough armed to the 
teeth. Hitler has organised Germany for perpetual war. 
He has brought her back to the primitive time when, every 
Spring, the assembly of German warriors gathered together 
in the May meadows for the annual campaign. War has 
once more become a normal function of society. The profound 
national transformation which occurs on mobilization no 
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longer exists. ‘The bureaucracies and the spirit of organisation 
in Germany have revived, in a modern frame, the old bar- 
harous society. This gives us something to think about in 
france and in England. 


TRAINING MorRAL 


People try to guess the reason for the constant movement 
of enemy patrols. They ask why this useless and risky form 
of activity is adopted by the Germans. A short view! 
As for the risk, I will repeat what a civil engineer, who fought 
in the last war, said to me: “ In peace, he who risks nothing 
has nothing ; in war, he who risks nothing loses everything.” 
This is profoundly true. And there is another thing. In 
order to understand our enemy we must not attribute our 
own ways of thought and action to him. Our soldiers knew 
him in 1918, and in those parts of the line where nothing was 
going on they would say to us: ‘ Look out, it is not when 
the Boche is active that we have to think hard, it is when he 
is doing nothing ! ” 

The German Command is convinced that a dead calm 
is fatal for the moral of troops, and they do not readily 
resign themselves to it. Our own experience showed us that 
they are not wrong. In 1917, in the sinister period that 
followed the battle of April °16, when great depression was 
followed by some acts of mutiny, these acts only occurred at 
the back among troops that were resting, never in the front 
line. 

In our staff teaching we pride ourselves that we base 
our war theories on a profound understanding of moral. The 
Germans have the same pretension, only they translate their 
theory into acts. From the general to the humblest soldier, 
all endeavour to apply the theory, and not only to talk about 
it, That is why, in my view, we see this present activity of 
miniature warfare. Everything in the German army is 
subordinated to the education of the troops in view of the 
approaching great battles. These little operations are intended 
to familiarise officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
with the emotions and dangers of warfare. They are under- 
taken to increase the confidence of the men, and make them 
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believe in their own superiority over the enemy. The dis. 
cussions, the criticisms, which take place afterwards, the 
rewards for bravery and for small successes, are all ingeniously 
calculated to train the troops. 

GENERAL Dovat, 


en retraite. 


AFTER THE FINNISH PEACE 


P.S.—In spite of the infinite regret which I feel about the 
situation in Scandinavia, I should like to leave on one side 
all expressions of indignation. We have to make people 
understand the origin of the troubles from which they suffer, 
The misfortunes of Finland come from only one cause, the 
pacifism which created Geneva and the theories of dis. 
armament and collective security. 


It is wrong to abuse Sweden without trying to understand 
why she took the line she did. The truth is that she was 
incapable of military action. The Military Year Book of 
the League of Nations shows that the Swedish army has a 
peace strength of four divisions, and that 40,000 recruits are 
called to the colours every year for eight to nine months’ 
training. Such a system needs time for very slow mobilization 
as such an army is made up of reservists and recruits, and 
before these men can form a fighting force they need 
re-training. Such considerations do not weigh in Parliaments 
in peace-time. 

And this is not all. In reality the war material available 
for the Swedish army was just enough for peace requirements, 
and was in no way sufficient for a nation at war. The Swedish 
Government—and who will blame it ?—gave all it could to 
Finland. One-third of Swedish war material was _ thus 
disposed of, and the Swedish army was by this much disarmed. 
Rearmament would have taken time. 


Sweden, rendered lethargic by over a hundred years of 
peace, believed in pacifism and in the League of Nations. 
She preferred to sell her minerals to Germany for a good price 
to using them herself ; she leant upon the system of collective 
security, which consists of leaving to others the burden of 
national protection. She was armed for show. Confronted 
with reality she has sacrificed everything—including some of 
her honour—in order to escape from a war which loomed up 
disastrously before her. 


D. 


off : 


"WARE WASHINGTON 


I. 


Ix 1916 there was a Presidential Election in the U.S.A. 
As now, the American President tried to make votes for his 

rty out of European troubles. This is what an American 
said of the attempt :— 

“To venture into negotiations which neither party 
invited is unwise. We do not want to find ourselves 
at the end of the war without a friend in the world. We 
should move with great caution. We are in the position 
of having made millions out of a war which has cost 
Europe millions of lives and dollars.”—(Senator Cabot 
Lodge, United States Senate, January 3, 1917.) 

And this is what the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
said, referring to the American peace effort, just before the 
Presidential Election of 1916 :— 

‘“‘ The strain which the war imposes on ourselves and 
our Allies, the hardships which we freely admit it involves 
on some of those who are not directly concerned in the 
struggle, the upheaval of trade, the devastation of 
territory, the loss of irreplaceable lives—this long and 
sombre procession of cruelty and suffering, lighted up 
as it is by deathless examples of heroism and chivalry, 
cannot be allowed to end in some patched-up, precarious, 
dishonouring compromise, masquerading under the name 
of Peace.” —(Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, October 11, 1916.) 
This is what Mr. Lloyd George said to choke the Americans 

off :— 

‘“‘ That (the Premier’s above declaration) is a complete 
and authoritative answer to all those who have been 
trying to sow and spread disaffection and to suggest that 
I made this declaration without consulting my colleagues 
and that I was speaking only for myself. That is the 
answer to what is spread by correspondents who pretend 
they have got it from my colleagues. Do not believe it! 
It is a pure invention of theirs. I cannot believe my 
colleagues would tell correspondents what they have 
never said in the Cabinet or in the War Office.” (Mr. 
Lloyd George, October 11, 1916.) 
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“It ought not to have been done by me! True, | 
am a Cabinet Minister, and a Cabinet Minister is entitled, 
even outside his Department, to talk about the policy of 
the Government. It is the first time I have heard jt 
laid down that a Cabinet Minister, when he speaks, 
has never to make a speech which is not strictly and 
sternly Departmental. . . . May I suggest to my hon, 
friend (Mr. Holt) that, after all, the matter has something 
to do with my Department—whether or not there is 
going to be intervention and pourparlers to arrest the 
fight at the moment when we are gripping the enemy, 
It is much more a military matter than it is a diplomatic 
matter. It is essentially a military matter. Any inter. 
vention now would be a triumph for Germany! 4 
military triumph! Awartriumph! Intervention would 
have been for us a military disaster. Has the Secretary 
of State for War no right to express an opinion upon a 
thing which would be a military disaster ?”’ (Mr. Lloyd 
George, October 11, 1916.) 

“That is what I did, and I do not withdraw a single 
syllable. It was essential. I could not tell the hon. 
Member how timely it was. J can tell the hon. Member 
it was not merely the expression of my own opinion, bul 
the expression of the opinion of the Cabinet, of the War 
Committee, and of our military advisers. It was the 
opinion of every Ally.” (Mr. Lloyd George, October 1], 
1916.) 


These speeches were made in October, 1916. They were 
made to warn the Americans whose Presidential election 
occurred in November. Is it too much to hope that in 1940, 
when we are once more at war, some authoritative Ministerial 
statement will be made which will warn the U.S.A. to keep 
out ? 


"WARE WASHINGTON 


II. THE PAPEN PAPERS 
BritisH INTELLIGENCE WoRK IN 1916 


In 1915 and 1916 a series of events occurred in the United 
States, of which some account is of interest to us now, partly 
because the principal German actor, Herr von Papen, is still 
working for his country. What Germany was in 1915 she 
still is, and we have to remember this constantly. The 
story we tell is taken from a White Paper of 1916, which 
gives matter taken from the papers of a notorious German 
agent named Albert, and this material is supplemented by 
the compromising documents found on an American journalist 
named Archibald at Falmouth in August, 1915. These last 
afforded conclusive evidence of the dangerous machinations 
of the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Washington, 
Dr. Dumba, and which machinations led to the latter’s recall. 
Finally the German Embassy in Washington was implicated 
in acts of sabotage in the U.S.A. in the person of its Military 
Attaché, a certain Captain von Papen, who under cover of his 
diplomatic position in Washington divided his time between 
trying to buy munitions for Germany and organising outrages 
against the United States by explosions and otherwise. 

Owing to “‘ The German Vote,” which had been welded 
into the formidable political factor it still is under the 
auspices of the German Embassy in Washington, the American 
Government was painfully anxious during 1915 and 1916 to 
confine the controversy to Austro-Hungarian channels, there 
being no “ Austro-Hungarian Vote” to speak of, but en- 
couraged by his prolonged immunity, Captain von Papen, 
with his precious colleague Captain Boy-Ed, German Naval 
Attaché, went to such outrageous lengths in anarchy and 
incendiarism that it became impossible to wink at their 
performances any longer, and ultimately the American 
Government was compelled to suggest their recall, in which 
Germany reluctantly acquiesced. 

When this occurred the Mailed Fist had the humiliation 
of being constrained to beg Washington to ask the Allies to 
afford ‘‘ safe conducts ” to von Papen and Boy-EKd, for their 
return to the Fatherland. In announcing this favour 
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(December 15, 1915)the American Secretary of State, Mr. Robert 
Lansing, wrote Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador. 
‘Tt is also understood that they will, of course, perform yo 
unneutral act such as carrying dispatches to the German 
Government, etc.” Needless to say, German diplomat 
who are bound by no obligations, ignored this request, for. 
getting that the “safe conduct” for their persons did not 
cover illicit documents, with the result that our exceeding} 
well-informed Intelligence Department, which deserve the 
utmost credit for this feat, took possession of Captain von 
Papen’s papers on his arrival at Falmouth on January 2, 1916, 
From these a selection was published in a White Paper and 
presented to Parliament. The extracts quoted in this throw, 
flood of light on German propaganda in the United States and 
elsewhere. One cannot help regretting that the editing of 
these Papen papers should have been in the hands of the 
anemic sentimentalists of the Foreign Office, in whose eyes 
British interests invariably occupy a subordinate position to 
foreign susceptibilities, whether neutral or hostile. As a 
consequence the White Paper was full of asterisks signifying 
omissions. Even so the papers we were allowed to see wer 
very significant. 


It is well, after this lapse of time and in the beginning ofa 
new war, to realise yet once again what Germans are like, 
This story of 1915 of the operations of German attachés 
enjoying diplomatic privilege will be no surprise to students 
of German methods. One may feel amazement at the con. 
tinuance of Count Bernstorff in Washington in the face of 
facts, which show that though Papen may have organised the 
chief outrages, Bernstorff was always behind Papen. The 
German Ambassador paid the piper and presumably called 
the tune, and we may be quite sure that Bernstorff exacted 
“* strict accountability ’’ from his subordinate for the dollars 
disbursed from the Embassy Exchequer. On one page, that 
of the “‘ Table showing sums paid into Captain von Papen’s 
account,” it is seen that the German Military Attaché received 
from Count Bernstorff salary and expenses at the rate of 
$583 10c. per month, say £116. There were besides large 
lump sums paid in at irregular dates, clearly for special 
objects. Thus, on November 25, 1914, the German Embassy 
paid $2,000 into von Papen’s account, which was about the 
time that large payments were being made by Papen to 
Herr von Wedell, who was implicated in the forgery of pass- 
ports in the United States and subsequently Jeft New York 
with money provided by Papen. On another page it is seen 
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that on January 15, 1915, the well-known New York firm of 
¢, Amsinck & Co., which seems to have acted as regular 
fnancial agent for von Papen, paid $700 to Horn, who is 
believed to be the man who tried to blow up the Vanceborough 
Bridge. Were Messrs. Amsinck & Co. aware of the purpose 
fr which this money was being used, as they must have 
heard of the attempt shortly after its occurrence on February 
9? It is suggestive that three days before this payment to 
Horn by Messrs. Amsinck & Co. the German Embassy paid 
$2,000 into Captain von Papen’s account, and three days 
after the attempt to blow up the Vanceborough Bridge 
Count Bernstorff paid $2,000 into the same account. Again 
on May 11, 1915, Captain von Papen paid $500 to the German 
Consulate at Seattle for Schulenburg. A dynamite explosion 
took place in Seattle Harbour on May 30, 1915. A sum of 
$3600 paid into von Papen’s account by the “ Embassy ” 
on March 25 may have had a reference to this interesting 
episode. 

The Americans chose, at this time, rather to have their 
harbours and bridges blown up by Bernstorff and Papen sooner 
than protest against these German outrages. Had any 
British Military Attaché been convicted of the things brought 
home to von Papen the British Government would have 
received an ultimatum within forty-eight hours—but then 
there is no “‘ British Vote’ in the United States. Here are 
some letters dealing with this old story. They illustrate the 
way in which the Germans work :— 


Translation of a letter from R. von Wild to Captain 
von Papen, Washington. 


Ministry of War. 5, Leipziger Strasse, 
No. 536/14 g.A.1. Berlin, W. 66. 
Secret. March 12, 1914. 


‘“* According to newspaper reports, several railway 
trains were blown up by revolutionaries during the 
troubles in Mexico. 


‘In order to form an opinion whether, in the event 
of a European war, explosions of this kind would have 
to be reckoned with, it is requested that, if possible, 
information should be obtained as to how these attacks 
have been carried out. Were mines and explosives 
placed on lines which were little guarded or were the 
attacks carried out from the train by igniting a charge 
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of dynamite, or by the employment of infer 


machines ? 
By Order, 
R. von Wild, 

“To Herr von Papen, 

Royal Prussian Captain on the General Staff of th 

Army Military Attaché at the Imperial Germa 

Embassy at Washington.” 
(Through the Foreign Office). 


This significant inquiry at a peculiarly interesting moment 
was not answered for some months owing to the absence of 
Captain Papen in Mexico. 

No. 2 of the White Paper is the translation of an extract 
from a letter from Captain Boy-Ed, Naval Attaché in Wash. 
ington, to his fellow-conspirator. It deals with Mexican 
personalities. 

Next we have an extract from a letter from the Potsdam 
branch of the Disconto Gesellschaft, a leading German Bank 
which also honoured London with a branch. The envelo 
of this communication, which is signed “R. Mimel,” js 
addressed to 


“S$. H. Herr Hauptmann von Papen, Military 
Attaché, German Consulate, Vera Cruz, via Galveston 
Torpedo Mail Service.” 


Potsdam, July 25, 1914. 

. . . Austria has sent Serbia an ultimatum, which 
Serbia has not accepted. Consequently relations have 
become still more strained, and most probably Austria 
will declare war. ...(Added by hand.) We haw 
never before seen such preparations for war as are bein 
made at present (our italics), the date of this testimony 
concerning the action of Germany being singularly 
suggestive. German Government Stocks fell to-day 
1 per cent.” 


A report from Rear-Admiral von Hintze to the Imperial 
Chancellor, dated Mexico, July 21, 1914, pays a glowing 
tribute to Captain von Papen, accompanied by this recom: 
mendation :— 


‘“‘ Herr von Papen leaves on the 30th July for Wash- 
ington. I should be guilty of an omission if I did not 
mention him with commendation to your Excellency 
on this occasion. I would, however, go further, and 
humbly mention to your Excellency that I consider 
that ‘the services of Captain von Papen during his 


ce 
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appointment here warrant his recommendation to the 
favour of His Majesty the Emperor and King.’ Captain 
von Papen already possesses, among Prussian decora- 
tions, the Royal Order of the Crown (4th Class).” 


Then came the anti-climax :— 


“T humbly submit to your Excellency the request 
that you would be so good as to lay before His Majesty 
the proposal that he should bestow upon him the 4th 
Class of the Order of the Red Eagle.” 


As the crisis developed in July, 1914, the indispensable 
Papen hustled back from Mexico to Washington, preceded by 
this “ cable in naval cipher ” to Boy-Ed, July 29, 1914. 


‘“* Leaving Vera Cruz Sunday Mail Tug. If necessary 
arrange business for me too with Pavenstedt. Then 
inform Lerssner. Russian Attaché ordered back to 
Washington by Telegraph. On outbreak of war have 
intermediaries located by detective where (sic) Russian 
and French Intelligence Office. 

Papen.” 
He evidently had no illusions concerning peace. 


The first of the Papen papers after the outbreak of war 
isa communication from ‘‘ Always yours gratefully Filipino ”’ 
written from “ the acting Great General Staff, Section 3 B 
Political Section,”’ beginning ‘‘ My dear Aggregado Militar,”’ 
dated Berlin, N.W.40, September 29, 1914. It is interesting 
for two reasons, firstly as establishing Papen’s Press activities, 
and secondly as disclosing the gravity of the check to 
Germany on the Marne :— 

‘“* Herewith I send you (by order of Section 3 B) a few 
articles which have been passed for publication in all 
home and foreign papers. You will please arrange for 
them to have wide publicity. If I can ever be of any 
service to you here, I will gladly do so. I hold myself 
at your commands. These articles will show you how 
one can become celebrated in a short time. 

‘‘The war news which you receive in America, in 
spite of all our efforts here, will prove meagre and not 
in accordance with the truth. At first things went on 
at a giant’s pace ; at present, however, there is a hitch ; 
but I hope that by the time you receive these few lines 
this will have been overcome. The Austrians are 
fighting well, but their leadership is bad; they had to 
retreat as far as the Carpathians. The reaction on the 
Balkans and Italy’s attitude is correspondingly bad ; 
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but we—i.e. our troops—will pull the matter through all 
right. Of course, you will stay in the U.S.A. as long 
as the war lasts and it will probably drag on over the 
winter.” 


There is an interval of six months before the next letter, 
which is from Lieut.-Colonel H. Herwarth (formerly German 
Military Attaché in Washington) to Papen, dated Berlin, 
March 10, 1915, containing warm tributes to Americans, 
firstly Major Langhorne, United States Military Attaché in 
Berlin at the outbreak of the war :— 


‘““Of course you know he is returning. Every one 
regrets his departure. He is quite exceptionally popular 
with everyone here (Berlin).” 


The second recipient of Colonel Herwarth’s compliments 
is a certain Mr. Edward Lyell Fox, alleged to be Vice-President 
and General Manager of Wildman’s Magazine and News 
Services :— 


“Lyell Fox can give you news of Berlin. He is 
reliable and understands how shamefully dependent on 
England the United States have become. Pro forma, of 
course, he is neutral (our italics). I think there will 
soon be a big change in American opinion. I should like 
to write more but there is no time. We are frantically 
busy here in the Press section. A small part of our 
work is now being printed, as you will observe from 
the Nord Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung which I enclose. 
Let Boy-Ed have a look at it, and give him my kind 
regards. He has probably received my pamphlet on the 
campaign of enlightenment in America.” 


The artless American who is apt to take “ campaigns of 
education’ seriously as “the spontaneous expressions of 
public opinion” will be interested to learn on such unim- 
peachable authority as the ex-German Military Attaché in 
Washington that, like everything else, this propaganda was, 
in 1914, run by the Great General Staff at Berlin, which is a 
political no less than a military institution. In our time 
it is run by Dr. Goebbels—there is nothing to choose between 
him and the soldiers. 

There is another letter from ‘‘ Your old friend Herwarth 
(to-day promoted to Lieut.-Colonel) ”’ :— 


** Berlin, March 22, 1915. 
‘““ Dear Papen,—I hope that you and Boy- Ed have 
received all my letters which I nmees to you through 
Langhorne and Fox (our italics). . 
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““T hope people over there [in the U.S.A.] will 
gradually see reason, and I am sure that you and 
Boy-Ed will do your share to contribute to this result. 
I do all I can by influencing the reporters, who always 
come to me (our italics).” 


An innocent layman unversed in military etiquette might 
be tempted to ask en passant whether it was altogether 
“cricket” for Major Langhorne, the Military Attaché of 
the United States in Berlin, to carry dispatches from the 
German General Staff to the German Military and Naval 
Attachés in Washington during war between Great Britain 
and Germany ? 

Then we have a gushing letter from the great Bernhardi, 
who had been requisitioned by his Government to undo the 
disastrous effect of his book by propaganda in the minor 
key in the American Press :— 

‘“* Posen, General Headquarters, 
“April 9, 1915. 


‘“* Dear Captain,—I beg to thank you most sincerely 
for your kindness in sending me a copy of the New York 
Sun containing my two articles. I am glad to hear that 
these articles will, in your opinion, have a good effect, 
as far as that is at all possible in America. The adver- 
tising manner in which they publish things is of course 
thoroughly American ; a private communication of mine 
has been printed without any authority from me. 

““T have now written two further series of articles 
for America. The Foreign Office wanted to have the 
first of these, entitled “‘Germany and England,” dis- 
tributed in the American Press; the other, entitled 
‘Pan-Germanism,’ was to appear in the Chicago Tribune. . . 

‘“* However, I agree with you that military success 
will be the decisive factor for opinion in America...” 

Fr. Bernhardi. 

‘* Please remember me kindly to Herr von Bernstorff.”’ 


The twelfth document in this White Paper consists of 
extracts from the letter of our ‘‘ neutral ” friend, Mr. Edward 
Leyell Fox, Vice-President and General Manager of Wildman’s 
Magazine and News Services. It was “‘ conveyed to America 
by hand,” addressed ‘‘ My dear Papen,” and written from 

‘* Hotel Adlon, Berlin, W., July 28”: 
‘“* Just a few words to let you know how things are 
going. I explained to v. Herwarth (Lieut.-Colonel now) 
the difficulties of your work in N.Y. I presented your 
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letter to Major Deutelmoser and delivered and posted 
everything else. Prince Hatzfeld had me out to luncheon 
and gave me an interview on America’s work in the 
German Red Cross, which I hope to send out fro 
Berlin by Saturday. Princess Friedrich Leopold of 
Prussia had me out to Potsdam and we got up (sic) 
an interview on ‘ The Spartan German Woman in Time 
of War.’ But best of all there is something big coming 
through the Foreign Office—Prince Henry on the Freedom 
of the Seas. So you see I have been fairly busy the short 
time I have been here. . . . Your Berlin looks wonderfil 
this summer; the climate, they tell me, is unusually 
good. Of course, on the part of the masses, there is ap 
undercurrent against Americans, but the people worth 
while are all splendidly broadminded.... 

.... President Wilson cannot know the German viev. 
point under existing circumstances. Write me how 
things are going. Best wishes for successful work. 

Yours, 
E. L. Fox.” 


At about the same time “ Yours ever, B. E.,”’ presumably 
Boy-Ed, sent this blood-curdling message to “ Dear Papen,’ 
for whom things were getting hot: 


‘“* A secret agent, who returned from Washington this 
evening, made the following statement: ‘The Wash. 
ington people are very excited about von Papen and are 
having a constant watch kept on him. They are in 
possession of a whole heap of incriminating evidence 
against him. They have no evidence against Count B. 
(presumably Bernstorff) and Captain B. E.!” 


On September 1, 1915, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassadaor, 
the ill-starred Dr. Dumba, wrote a cheerful little note to 
‘“* Dear Herr von Papen ”’ in which there are some tantalising 
stars indicating omissions in the White Paper, saying : 


“Things are going splendidly in Russia. If only 
the Dardanelles hold out. Do you not also feel anxiety 
on that score ? Everything has ended happily in Wash- 
ington, and people already think they hear the bells of 
peace ringing! We have not got that length yet, but it 
just shows what a great effect is produced by good words 
and a light hand.” 


The ingenious Papen had, however, now reached the end 
of his tether, being overtaken by the same fate as the luckless 
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Dr. Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, who had also dabbled in anarchy and virtually levied 
war upon the United States. No. 24 of the White Paper 
consists of this telegram from Berlin, December 9, 1915: 


“His Majesty decided to recall Papen and Boy-Ed. 
Please inform the American Government and demand 
safe-conduct ; also for successors in case we decide to 
send any. 

Foreign Office.” 


A few days later (December 15, 1915) Mr. Robert Lansing, 
the American Secretary for State, writes to Count Bernstorff, 
who though the paymaster of Papen, was to remain 
unmolested : 


“*My dear Mr. Ambassador,—I am advised by the 
British and French Ambassadors that safe-conducts 
will be furnished to Captain Boy-Ed and von Papen for 
their return to Germany—it being understood that they 
will take the southern route to Holland. The Am- 
bassadors request information as to the vessel and 
date of sailing of the two gentlemen, which I hope you 
will furnish at your earliest convenience. Jt is also 
understood that they will, of course, perform no unneutral 
act, such as carrying dispatches to the German Government, 
etc. (Our italics). 

I am, etc., 
Robert Lansing.” 


It may have been so “‘ understood ” by the American Secretary 
of State as in accordance with the comity of nations, but 
Germans are a law unto themselves, and it is sufficiently 
suggestive that the reply from the German Embassy to “* My 
dear Mr. Secretary’ (dated December 16, 1915) acknow- 
ledging receipt of your favour of yesterday ” regarding the 
safe-conducts for the precious pair makes no reference to the 
American stipulation while preferring a further request : 


‘* T would feel greatly obliged if you were in a position 
to let me know whether—as requested in the Am- 
bassador’s letter of the 10th December—the said safe- 
conducts will include the servants of the two gentlemen, 
Gustav Winko and Otto Mahlow, and whether the 
Russian Government is also ready to give its safe- 
conducts. It is understood that the successors of 
Captains von Papen and Boy-Kd, if sent here, will also 
be accompanied by servants.’ 
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Happily, though British politicians are usually asleep, 
our Intelligence Department was wide awake and followe 
the operations of these so-called naval and mili 
*“ attachés ’’ and the “ servants” upon whom so much streg 

was laid, with the result that when they put in at Falmouth 
on January 2, 1916, Papen’s incriminating papers were seized, 
of which, be it remembered, only a sample were published, 
probably not the most compromising or the most illuminating 
We can guess at the rest from the specimens before us. 

A useful sidelight is thrown on the working of the “ pass 
port ’” system by a letter from Lance-Corporal Remsch t 
Captain von Papen, dated Coblentz, October 31, 1915 :— 


“ Things are still going well with me, as I hope they 
are also with you, sir. The outbreak of war found me 
in America in the Argentine. My enthusiasm was such 
that I immediately decided to start for Germany, what. 
ever it should cost me. After obtaining false Swiss 
papers I decided to start on my journey on lI7th 
November. At the end of three weeks’ voyage in a Swedish 
steamer, just at the entrance of the English Channel, 
we were taken into Falmouth by a British destroyer, 
We were held up there for examination for twelve days, 
including Christmas and the New Year. Our papers were 
found in order, and on the 2nd January we were per. 
mitted to continue our voyage to Sweden and Denmark. 
I may mention that a German naval officer accompanied 
me. On the 7th January I reached my harrassed Father. 
land and the joy of that day was indescribable.” 


Among other letters provoked by the Papen crisis was 
one from Mr. H. F. Albert, Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco 
(undated)—another German agent who lost his papers: 


“Dear Herr von Papen,—Well then! How I wish 
I were in New York and could discuss the situation with 
you and B. E.! Many thanks for the telegram. The 
‘Patron’ (Bernstorff ?) also telegraphed that I was to 
continue the journey, so we shall not see each other 
for the present. Shall we at all before you leave! 
It would be my most anxious wish; but my hope is 
small. For this time, I suppose, matters will move 
more quickly than in Dumba’s case. .. . I shall feel 
your departure most keenly! Our work together 
was excellent and was always a great pleasure to me. 
You will now take up again your true military career. . .. 
When I think of your and Boy-Ed’s departure and that 
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I alone remain behind in New York I could—well better 
not!... 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. F. Albert.” 


Another letter of condolence came from R. V. M. (believed 
to be Baron von Meysenburg, of the German Consulate at 
New Orleans). 

And an excitable German, George Sylvester Viereck, 
writes “‘ Dear Colonel (sic) von Papen” an angry letter 
(December 4, 1915) breathing vengeance against the Wilson 
Administration. 

Among other letters found on Papen was one from 
Mr. George von Skal to Maximilian Harden, Berlin-Grunewalde 
(dated December 15, 1915), which is of exceptional interest 
from its criticism of Dernburg, the notorious “ publicity 
agent” of the German Government who had made such a 
fearful mess of the German cause in America earlier in the 
war. Its encomium of Baron Bernstorff and unmeasured 
laudation of Falkenhayn are valuable as they give an inside 
view of German personalities in 1915 :— 


‘“* As I chance to have a unique and absolutely safe 
opportunity, I must tell you something which I have had 
on my mind for a long while, but which I could not 
entrust to the post as many of my letters have been 
taken en route. About a year ago, I told you that 
you should not hold too high an opinion of Count 
B(ernstorff). I must now tell you that he has done 
splendid work here (in America). In the most difficult 
situation he has shown tact, skill, and energy beyond 
anything expected from him. Anyone who knows the 
type of people who are in power here cannot fail un- 
reservedly to admit and admire his activities. He well 
deserves a kind word once in a way, particularly as there 
are influences at work over there, on your side, who 
wish to decry his services. One of the foremost of these 
is Widow Speck von Sternburg. The fact that for a 
time B. could accomplish but little here was mainly 
due to the presence of your friend (?) *B. D. (obviously 
Dernburg), who, I may remark in parentheses, is very 
fond of speaking of that ‘ Punchinello Harden.’ This 
man was regarded by the Americans, and even by many 
Germans, as the real Ambassador. His immense vanity, 
his desire to come to the front, his tactlessness, and the 
qualities which he himself with a certain pride described 

*The question-mark appears in the original. 
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as ‘truthfulness and openness’ did a very great dea] 
of harm. At the same time he was accessible to eve 

toady and flatterer, and no one with self-respect could 
possibly work with him. [ still think that a man like 
Falkenhayn should be employed in the Peace negotia. 
tions. He is extraordinarily capable and __ possesses 
genius, a thing which up to now I have been unable to 


discover in any of our Diplomats. . . . With kindest 
regards, etc., Ir vs 
Skal.” | Wes 
From the British point of view the most delectable of ete 
these documents is the concluding item (No. 31), being a ff spout 
translation of an extract from a letter from “ Walter Ives, 480, 9 jim - 
Park Avenue, New York, to Freiherr von Oer zu Egelborg, § him ¢ 
Wiesbaden ” (dated New York, December 22, 1915) : of a 


“Herr von Papen sails to-morrow with a safe. J tans 
conduct. Otherwise correspondence with Germany js } black 
absolutely unreliable! We German-Americans have a | The 
hard struggle here. I write a good deal for our cause in J tC 
the Times (New York) and otherwise try to make myself The. 
useful by propaganda, but it is not the same as being § place 
able to take part in the war! How much would I not §™Y! 
give for that!! We all look with firm confidence for V 
the victory of the righteous German cause, but un. had 
fortunately it will be a long time yet before the others | It wi 
will acknowledge themselves defeated. . . . I shall come | the | 
over by the first ship which leaves here after the war. | bec® 
Unfortunately there is no prospect of getting through | Bitt 
before. Scarcely one per cent. have had luck with Goel 
their attempts. The British search every corner of every | tv 
ship” (our italics). with 

Thus the Papen affair in 1915. We may be certain that 
we are up against exactly the same people in 1940. For 
whether Germany is governed by William II and his military 
junta or Hitler I and his mob of gangsters exactly the same 
code prevails and the sooner we realise this the better. 
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Ir was a year ago, when a too realistic broadcast of an H. G. 
Wells’s novel, describing an attack by Martians on America, 
caused the most ludicrous panic in numerous North American 
States and big cities. I pulled the leg of an American friend 
about it. He had taken it with good humour when I asked 
him whether the White House was still standing. I met 
him again in the Spring of this year, and he recalled the joke 
of a year ago with the remark, “‘ I’ve been among the Mar- 
tins.” The Martians had cast a shadow by day and a 
black-out by night over the European side of our planet. 
The United States were still immune, brightly lit, observing, 
criticising, touching the pulse of our “ purchasing power.” 
The joke was now on me. But since he had come from the 
place where the Martians had “landed,” Central Europe, 
my reply was only to ask him for his news. 

Well, it had been very cold in Germany, and everybody 
had huddled together and scarcely grumbled at the weather. 
It was as if the weather was part of the Four-Year Plan, and 
the coal scarcity—well, they did not grumble about that, 
because they felt that the Four-Year Plan was to blame. 
Bitter, icy winter sapped the imperialist spirit which Dr. 
Goebbels had assiduously instilled into them in the previous 
autumn. Heroism was all right, but life seemed unbearable 
with no coals and kein Kaffee. 

“Even the Adlon was a cheerless and chilly place,’ my 
friend said, ‘‘ I shuddered as I thought of the concentration 
camps, bare barracks, one blanket apiece, no heating at all, 
corvée in thirty degrees of frost and rancid rations.” The 
Polish war prisoners could hardly have been better off. As 
for that wasted land, Poland, journalists had not been allowed 
into it. 

“ Brauchitsch made a tour of inspection in German- 
Poland late in February,” he said, ‘‘ and I believe that he 
tried to persuade Frank and others to soft-pedal a bit. But 
what is the use; if 300,000 Jews were an excuse for persecu- 
tion in the Old Reich, what about a total of 3,000,000 in 
the new Reich with the Polish territories included. There 
can have been nothing like it since the time of the Pharaohs. 
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“T fancy,” he said, ‘‘ your people over here attach too 
much importance to the butter problem. When a natio, 
is driven back four centuries butter and bacon cannot Play 
much part in its destiny. It’s not like over here, where your 
British voter can write to his M.P. or vote labour or down 
tools. Hitler can do almost anything to his Germans, and 
if they start to oppose him he’ll have another purge.” 

“Who can he turn on?” 


“Well, perhaps that’s an anachronism. I should say: 
he’ll give another turn of the screw to his revolution, heighten 
the terror. It was that which Thyssen feared.” 

We were silent. Dismal news, that made the black-out 
darker. “‘ I guess the Army is in no shape to restrain him, 
You see, it has outgrown our world, and democracy. It gets 
younger daily, and the “ totalitarian war ”’ group is in com. 
plete command. It’s too great a temptation to Germans, 
Nazis or not. They must try out their total war.” 

“Oh, let me tell you this!’ he smiled. ‘I went alon 
to see a man in the Wilhelmstrasse, just about the time 
Sumner Welles’ visit to Europe was announced in Washington. 
I found this official in rather a friendly mood, and suddenly 
he shoves a big dossier across the desk to me and says: 

“Take a look at that.” 

“ Steady,” I ventured. “I didn’t come along to look into 
your papers.” I didn’t know what he was up to. 

** Ach, that’s all right,” he cries. ‘* It’s harmless.” 

“So I opened it, and darn me if it wasn’t a bunch of your 
leaflets ! ” 

I was all ears. 

“There was about a dozen strung together, single leaves, 
size of a theatre programme, or a little smaller. I didn't 
look at them too closely, because this official kept talking 
to me the whole time. But there was a little folding Gazette, 
four pages, with cartoons on it, and a tabloid thing called 
“London Letter.”’ One of the leaflets had the flags of the 
allies crossed at the top of it. There was another with Knicker. 
bocker’s Nazi hoard story splashed all down it. Then there 
was a lot about Brown Bosses, and Butter, Nazi-Imperialism 
and Socialism, and a lot of gibing at Ribbentrop, and some 
quotations out of Mein Kampf, and at the bottom I came 
across one with ‘‘ Warnung”’ on it, which must have been 
an extract from a speech by your Mr. Chamberlain and some: 
thing about the Party staying at home. It was rather 4 
muddle to me, and didn’t seem to point anywhere. The 
tabloid paper attracted me most, and as I was turning them 
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over he was firing at me as hard as he could. I was rather 
interested to hear what he had to say, because I knew he 
had been a Social-Democrat in 1930. 

“That is their democracy,” he calls across to me. “ This 

per war! Do they really think that our German people is 

affected by that ? Do they really think that our National- 
Socialism is so weak that if they call it a brown tyranny it 
will fall down flat, or that by calling us bonzes they can 
overthrow our Fuehrer ? Why, I should not be surprised if he 
is at this moment laughing at some of these bits of paper in 
the Chancellery. I can assure you my Minister does.” 

“T asked him whether the Fuehrer would laugh at these 
cartoons of himself and Stalin in the tabloid sheet, and that 
paused him a moment, and then he said: ‘Stalin? the 
English, they have forgotten the story of the sour grapes. 
We did not have to wait long in Moscow, and we got some- 
thing in return. We have realised the dreams of Bismarck 
overnight.” 

“ Well, why do you show me these things, Herr 
asked him, and that started him off again. 

“ You tell your American people,” he said, “‘ that British 
democracy is rotten. You see what they drop on our people. 
We have a two-thousand-year-old civilization, my friend, and 
we are nationalists, patriots, Germans. We are the race 
round which Europe pivots. I say they insult our intelligence, 
our culture. They do not know the German soul. My friend, 
cannot you Americans see how senile, how tired the English 
spirit is, if it drops such stupidity on us. They cannot touch 
our politically-schooled worker with this, or their wireless 
appeals by Jewish emigration. Our youth will laugh at this 
stuff. We know. We have distributed it to see. These 
Chamberlains will not last it out against our young State. 
Tell your American friends when you go back that our new 
world will win.” 

I asked him what impression he had formed of our propa- 
ganda to Germany, and he replied that he withheld criticism, 
as he hardly felt that he himself could have tackled such a 
difficult job. When I pressed him he replied that the leaflets 
he had only seen cursorily, but that he thought it was very 
poor, it left his mind completely blank. The tabloid paper 
he had not had time to scrutinize. 

As to wireless propaganda, he was struck by the power- 
lessness of the Decree of September | to deter transgressors. 
Everyone listened in, if only in fits and starts, to the outside 
world. They avoided regular indulgence in this luxury, but 
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insatiable curiosity was always causing the knobs to slip, 
The cases published in the daily press of “ wireless crime” 
were, perhaps, the first signs of a rift between people and 
government, even if it were only a spiritual one. “T haye 
listened to London news in German,” he said, “ even in the 
company of Germans. You should be a little more carefy| 
of those programmes. It is a delicate moral situation for 
the listener, and it does not help to have someone bawlin 
a lot of wild stuff about Hitler and Ribbentrop, calling them 
wine pedlars and paper-hangers; and then there seemed 
to be too much internationalism. They are weary of it all, 
Nationalism, Internationalism, Socialism, Communism, Demo. 
cracy, the appeals of small town politicians and economists, 
all the -isms and the -ocracies. Your wireless slings a lot of 
Socialist stuff at them—I don’t know why, since you haven't 
got a socialist government here. As for the Germans, they're 
not going to die for a British brand of Socialism any more 
than they will fora German brand. The day of -isms is past, 
and I think that they’d fight to the death rather than have 
a federal Europe, unless they saw in it a chance of blowing 
the allies sky-high. I came to the conclusion that this a 
German problem, rather than a European, and that the real 
solution for it will be found in Germany, though I can’t 
pretend to know what it will be. But I wish people would 
stop talking about das deutsche Volk, because there is no such 
thing as the German nation as yet, although there may be 
in ten years’ time.” 
** And when will the big offensive start ? ”’ 


“Tt could start to-morrow: it could start in August. 
Who knows? If Hitler does, he won’t let on to anyone.” 

“* And how do you see the attack coming ? ” 

The ‘“‘ Neutral ” sucked at his pipe and concluded : “ Well, 
I never thought you would go into this war for Poland, and 
there I guess I was wrong. But for that matter none of us 
knew that war would take this shape. What I saw then, 
and still see, is a gang of bloodthirsty hoodlums in the Third 
Reich working superbly together with a destructive energy. 
They are the highest expression of the term ‘ total war. 
They plan things undreamed of, the shifting of populations, 
the wiping out of nationalities, the ruining of cities. Over 
here, you have a very friendly and respectable lot of gentle: 
men, who are all keen to pull together ; but as far as decisions 
go, Europe will always look to Hitler. I think he was sincere 
when he said in that speech he had had the misfortune to 
have always been faced by complete nonentities in the 
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overnments opposing him. The whole problem is whether 
the nul cabinets can beat the Dynamik of Hitler. Mind you, 
[quite understand any statesman refusing to play romantic 
counterpart to Hitler, but there is more to it than that. 
Your ministers have no deterrent power, as far as I could 
ther.” 

i Bleak news, all this, for those who saw an early collapse 
of the Hitler system before the persuasive eloquence of 
democratic propaganda. I could understand the zest with 
which my American friend set out westwards and left the land 
of the Martians behind. In Wells’s phantasy it was a subtle 
germ that wiped out the Martians ; but it seems that, what- 
ever that may be, our propagandists are not aware of it. 


"WARE WASHINGTON 


IV. DANGER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Since the Union Parliament assembled in January, man 
alarming revelations have been made concerning the policy 
and intentions of the former Government. Had Genera] 
Hertzog’s neutrality resolution been approved by Parliament 
last September, the Hertzog Government would have been 
turned into a dictatorship; democracy would have been 
interned and Nazism would have been seated firmly in the 
saddle in a pro-German republic. General Smuts has dis. 
closed that before war broke out Mr. Oswald Pirow, former 
Minister of Defence, had drawn up drastic and comprehensive 
regulations for the government of the country and that 
martial law would have been proclaimed immediately after 
the passage of the Government’s neutrality resolution. 
Included in Mr. Pirow’s martial law regulations was one for 
the control of the English Press of South Africa on lines 
similar to the control now exercised by the German Govern. 
ment over the Press of Germany. Publication of news relating 
to the war in Europe was to be prohibited and English 
newspapers were to be so rigorously controlled that it is quite 
obvious that the intention was to close down all those who 
refused to give the most servile lip-service to the republic. 

The advent of General Smuts as Prime Minister after 
Parliament had decided to join Great Britain in the war 
against Germany was rightly hailed with joyful relief by every 
loyal subject in the Union. Everything will be all right nov, 
thought the man in the street, and, as is the custom in South 
Africa, where complete faith and trust is placed in a political 
leader, Mr. Average Man promptly ceased to worry. But 
what is the position to-day ? It is very little better, and it 
may be worse, than it was in September. This is not because 
General Smuts is not sincere in his desire to do all he can to 
support Great Britain; his loyalty and his conviction that 
Britain is fighting in a just cause are undoubted, but what 
most people fail to realise—and in this General Smuts may 
be as easily hoodwinked as the average person—is that the 
subversive influence exercised by Mr. Pirow for seven years 
has permeated every branch of the Civil Service from the 
highest to the lowest. With few exceptions most of the key 
positions and all the less important positions in the Defence 
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force, the Police, the State railways and other Government 
departments are held by the same men who occupied, and in 
most cases were appointed to, those posts during the Hertzog- 
Pirow regime. ‘That regime was responsible for planning a 
defence policy based on benevolent neutrality towards 
Germany with a South African republic as the ultimate goal. 
With a Government in power that is making war on Germany, 
that supports the retention and the maintenance of the 


) {British connection and which is anxious to place South 


Africa in the position where it can give effective help to the 
Empire, if only by being able to defend its own territory, it 
yas natural to expect that a start would be made immedi- 
ately on remedying some of the more glaring defects in the 
Pirow defence system. South Africa has been in the war for 
six months, but we still have coastal defences that are hope- 
lssly inadequate; military aerodromes at the ports that 
constitute a prominent and an easy target for any enemy 
warship; coastal defence batteries that could be silenced 
by any modern cruiser (this does not apply to Capetown) 
and an almost complete lack of fighting ‘planes. 


Mr. C. V. Pocock, speaking in Parliament on January 25, 
broadly hinted that when war broke out South Africa could 
not have put into the field, fully trained and equipped, more 
than 5,000 men. Since then an intensive recruiting campaign 
has increased the size of the permanent forces by several 
thousand and has added many more thousand volunteers 
to the Active Citizen Force regiments (non-permanent forces), 
but as late as March 1 this year the large majority of the new 
recruits had not been equipped with rifle, uniform, boots 
and the etceteras that make up a soldier’s equipment. Nor 
had hundreds of those who had joined the permanent forces 
been given more than the skimpiest of training. As for the 
Air Force, there are neither training nor fighting machines 
in sufficient numbers to give the personnel adequate flying 
facilities. General Smuts in January admitted in Parliament 
that the Government had been spending £36,000 a day on 
defence since October, and in his first budget Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr proposes to spend £38,500 a day during the financial 
year ending March 31, 1941. If the present chaotic and hope- 
lessly inefficient state of affairs has been costing the country 
£36,000 a day for six months, it is impossible to hope that 
South Africa can raise, train, equip and maintain an army 
sufficient for her purpose, much less to set about remedying 
the defects in Mr. Pirow’s system, on £14,000,000. 


There are other aspects of the national life that are 
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disquieting. Questions have been asked in Parliament con. 
cerning the activities of the Ossewa-Brandwag, a so-called 
Afrikaans cultural organisation strongly supported by the 
Dutch Reformed Church—a powerful factor in influencip 
opinion in South Africa and frequently shown to be bitterly 
anti-British and republican in sympathy—and by the extreme 
Nationalists. One allegation was that this organisation had 
raised £70,000 for the purchase of rifles, and though the 
Minister of Justice refused to admit or deny the allegation, 
it is a known fact that the Ossewa-Brandwag is in close touch 
with the Nazi organisation in South Africa and that some of 
its members have been interned. li is not so well known 
that the Ossewa-Brandwag has extended its influence into the 
larger towns and cities and that it is spreading seditious, 
anti-British propaganda among the police force and trade 
unions on the Witwatersrand. The police force throughout 
the country is predominantly Afrikaans and several of its 
chief officials are well-known supporters of Mr. Pirow. Most 
of the trade unions, too, have a majority of Afrikaans-speaking 
members these days and there have already been signs of 
trouble in two of the largest unions—the Mine Workers and 
the Garment Workers. It is rumoured that 80 per cent. of 
the policemen on the Witwatersrand, all of whom possess 
arms, are members of the Ossewa-Brandwag. 


In the first flush of patriotism after the outbreak of war 
several hundred German Nationals and ardent Nazi sup- 
porters among South Africa’s population were clamped into 
the two internment camps opened near Pretoria, but for the 
last two months more people have been released from these 
camps than have been arrested and interned. From the 
beginning there has been no diminution of enemy propaganda 
in South Africa, largely because of the ridiculous decision 
of the Government to allow the internees to receive visitors 
freely and without restriction. This privilege enabled the 
whole Nazi organisation to be centralised in the Baviaanspoort 
and Leeuwkop Camps and the chiefs of the organisation were 
able, through their visitors, to conduct a greater and more 
intensive anti-British campaign which has probably been far 
more effective since their internment than it was before. 
For a short period the Government refused permission to the 
internees to see visitors, but so strong was the pressure 
brought to bear in the right quarters that the privilege was 
quickly restored, and as a result a continuous, concentrated 
and venomous stream of anti-British and republican pro- 
paganda flows from Pretoria. 
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In Johannesburg there is an organisation called The 
Night Watch. This organisation, which is entirely private, 
rovides householders and owners of office buildings with 
protection of their premises during the night hours. It is 
recognised by the Police and enjoys considerable liberty of 
movement. At the head of it is a German who came out to 
this country at about the same time that Herr Hitler began 
his programme of aggression in Austria. The members of the 
organisation are largely Afrikaans and German. They carry 
arms and they are still operating! In the very nature of 
things this organisation must have a wide and complete 
knowledge of facts that would be extremely useful in the 
event of an outbreak of trouble. 

South Africa is approaching the parting of the ways. 
Republicanism is being preached openly and constantly in 
Parliament. The leaders of the Nationalist Party are fanning 
the flames of anti-British feeling and the Ossewa-Brandwag 
is directing those flames towards a rebellion. The order for 
general mobilisation, if it comes, may well be the signal for 
an uprising that would split the country into two camps. 
In the one would be Afrikaners well armed and supplied 
with ammunition and in the other would be a few armed 
English and Afrikaans loyalists and a vast number of unarmed 
and untrained Britishers who for more than six years have 
sedulously shut their eyes to the danger that is now facing 
them and who are being lulled into a false sense of security 
by their absolute reliance on the ability of General Smuts to 
keep the country on the path of Empire loyalty. Great man 
as he undoubtedly is, General Smuts will find it impossible to 
prevent the declaration of a South African Republic should 
the fire of rebellion break out—and that is a possibility that 
must be reckoned with. The only hope for the British section 
then would be that Imperial troops would come to their 
rescue. 
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V. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


February 26. 

Those who live in the country are often surprised by the 
complete ignorance of their lives and ways shown by officials, 
An instance of this was in the absurd order which assumed 
that cottagers made bacon. Further evidence of the total 
ignorance of the Ministry of Agriculture of country people 
was lately given. It was that cottagers were to be granted 
the same privileges as farmers, and that they could buy slag 
and lime for their gardens at reduced prices. The joke of 
this regulation lies in the fact that cottagers never under any 
circumstances use either lime or slag. Perhaps the official 
who wrote this order had his tongue in his cheek and was 
only playing up to the town Labour vote. Ihopeso; otherwise 
he is an ignorant fellow. 


February 28. 

Two matters are agitating the village. The first the plague 
of rabbits. There is, quite properly, a campaign of exter. 
mination going on, headed by Colonel Blore, our biggest 
landowner. In the old days he had a head keeper, and 
under-keepers, who kept the rabbits under, but now the 
under-keepers have had to go, and only the old head keeper 
remains. He is not up to the job, which has got past him 
owing to years of insufficient ferreting. The good farmers 
are grumbling because they now have to do their own ferreting 
and they are short-handed already, while the bad farmers 
have allowed the rabbit nuisance to grow beyond all control, 
rabbits being ‘‘ easy meat.’”’ Matters are complicated by the 
break-up of many estates into small holdings that now 
belong to people who will not co-operate and who want to 
keep their “own rabbits” regardless of their neighbours’ 
corn. I went to a meeting at the Blores to-day and found it 
entertaining from the mixture of county authorities threaten- 
ing penalties and independent smallholders who would not 
be put upon. The only very modern farmer who had con- 
sented to come, very nearly had blows with one neighbour 
who said “ My rabbits are mine,” and the whole meeting 
snorted when Miss Hart said that “‘ rabbits were such dears.” 
In the end Colonel Blore pointed out that it would be all right 
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because, with rationing, rabbits would become valuable, and 
the poachers would get them all. This did not satisfy anyone, 
but it is probably true. 

The other subject that is rocking the village is rationing, 
No one objects to this in any way, but the grocer wants to 
know why, as a good third of his registered customers eat 
margarine and not butter, and others do not touch bacon, 
he may not pass on the unwanted butter and bacon. And 
the butcher, who is now idle, with his men dismissed, wants to 
know why 6,000 butchers have been put out of action in order 
that 750 officials should be appointed. The village feels the 
loss to its tradespeople very much. 

As for food production, the farmers, some of whom made 
butter and cheese, have stopped making these things because 
of the difficulties placed in the way of their sale, and old Mr. 
Boob wants to know whether the allotment people may sell 
their surplus to the greengrocer in the market town. It 
gems that a vast amount of trouble has been created for us 
all by redundant officials, and in many ways the country people 
are being hindered rather than helped in their efforts to 
produce food. 


Country people may live at a distance from great centres, 
but this does not make them stupid. They can judge of 
impracticable arrangements as well as others, especially when 
these affect themselves. They also have more news of what 
is going on in the outside world than townspeople would 
credit. In Little Didlington we are perfectly aware of the 
scandalous delays in producing essential arms and equipment, 
for most of our sons and brothers are in the forces. We also 
know of military hospitals where there are no sleeping suits, 
and where the men have to live, day and night, in their 
service kit. We talk these matters over. We know that 
sooner or later trouble will come on the muddlers, however 
highly placed they may be. We only hope the row will not 
be so long delayed as to endanger victory. It concerns us 
that after six months of war our men should still be without 
adequate weapons and without care if they are sick. This 
talk is going on in all the Little Didlingtons all over England. 
You see, we know which military units are ill-found, and which 
hospitals are ill-provided. We have no power of telling the 
powers that be what we know, or what we think of their 
arrangements, but we hope Colonel Blore and Lord Stornaway 
can reach officialdom. It will be bad for officialdom if they 
are not warned, and bad for the country if they go on as they 
are doing. 
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March 4. 

I struck another set of regulations to-day when I went t 
see old Mr. Boob. He owns a three-acre wood in which ar 
some 30 oak trees. These he began to fell the other day, 
meaning to sell the sticks to the timber yard, and the cord 
for burning. He had got one tree down and a cord of wood 
stacked when an official arrived to tell him that he may not 
cut down anything without a licence—not even underwood, 
And he may not sell! “It’s my own wood,” he said again 
and again, ‘‘ and ’ere’s a chap what says I’m not to use jt 
nor sell it, and that I ’ad no right to fell this tree,” touching 
the one that was down. ‘“‘ What are we coming to with all 
these ’ere “Itlers all over the place, I’d like to know.” 4 
good many other people would like to know this too! 

We can all understand the need for forestry and the 
conservation of woods, but here is an enactment which will 
prevent our working in our own woods at all. 

March 6. London. 

I have come up to take a breath of London air and see my 
friends and relations. I find everyone very serious. The 
muddlers have gone on rather too long. If we had been as 
incompetent as this in 1914 we should have been beaten. | 
have now seen the contempt of two generations for their 
elders, and I am bound to say that the contempt of the young 
of 1940 is more fully deserved than the contempt their fathers 
felt in 1914. 

In 1914 we had grown sickly and were all unprepared, but 
the bound with which our generation righted itself under the 
vigorous impulse of Lord Kitchener was remarkable. I can 
realise how remarkable, seeing that there is nothing of the 
sort now. Both in 1914 and in 1940 the men of 50 had been 
hopelessly wrong and had let the country down, but when 
the shock came in 1914 we were able to be vigorous. Nowl 
see delay and feebleness to an extent undreamed of in 1914, 
and whereas in that year the pacifists were in active oppo- 
sition, they are now taking a very much more insidious line, 
and some of them are allowed to use the new weapon of 
broadcasting to enforce their views. 


March 11. Lntile Didlington. 

I have just come back from a visit to Oxford. There 
I was taken to see a camp for 400 children, built and fully 
equipped before the war by a neighbouring landowner. It 
has a beautiful position and every modern convenience. At 
the outbreak of the war it was placed at the disposal of 
the Government. Jt was only used for two or three weeks. 
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At a time when every cottager was being coerced into filling 
his house with unwanted guests, and every larger private 
house was crowded out, this camp was not used. I asked 
why. Well, the teachers did not like being out in the 
country. ‘They objected in having to look after the children. 
They had not been engaged to do more than teach. The 
camp was, and still is, empty. I asked if it was likely to 
be used in the event of another shift of population. No one 
knew. The owner “hoped so.” What an example of the 
wrong type of teacher and what a show-up of the authorities 
who arrange these things. Here was a really admirable place 
for a school and it has stood empty for six months! 

This story (for which I can vouch—I know the camp 
and the owner) clearly shows that the billeting plan was 
ushed to the limit because it placed the onus for the care 
of the town children upon private people and shifted it off 
the teachers and officials. Rather clever, but a mean dodge. 

My visit to Oxford was as interesting as always. It is 
now uncomfortably full of pretentious people and _ propa- 
gandists, and I was told there are a large number of 
“conscientious objectors’ and other such unpleasant crea- 
tures. I naturally did not see any of them. The grand old 
University has survived many other such invasions, and it 
will survive this one, but learning and scholarship have 
fallen on difficult days. It must be very hard to work for 
twelve months in a war while you wait to be called up in 
your class. 


March 17. 

I was saying the other day that, in Little Didlington, we 
notice what is going on in the world. This morning I had 
evidence of this. Henry Boob, old Mr. Boob’s eldest son, 
came to attend to my plumbing. He came, as all plumbers 
do, with his mate, and after we had looked at the taps and 
the sinks, and settled what work he had to do, he looked at 
me and said: ‘‘ This American Ambassador, Kennedy, what’s 
he mean when he says no one in the States knows what the 
war is about ? Why don’t he tell them ? What’s he for if he 
don’t tell them ?’’ This was spoken in a tone of deep resent- 
ment. I wished Mr. Kennedy could have heard it. 


POEM 


COTSWOLD MORNING 


From the gate beyond the wood I looked 
Away to Winchcombe town, 

On a singing April morning 

When the waking earth was brown 

And cherry trees were silver-white, 

Far gleaming in the vale, 

The wood-smoke rose unwavering, 

High April skies were pale. 


I went by larch and starry thorn 

The wandering Cotswold ways, 

And curving uplands drew me on 

As in forgotten days. 

The ancient men once knew the tracks 
My eager footsteps found ; 

I climbed the short, sweet grass of Cleeve 
And walked on haunted ground. 


Once long ago I saw them pass, 
The dark and silent men, 

But not in radiant morning ; 
It was winter twilight then. 


I saw the roofs of Winchcombe town, 
The yellow stone aglow ; 

I wandered far before I came 

To that green world below. 


MABEL E. ALLAN. 
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A.R.P. AND SECURITY 


OnE great difference between the present war and the Great 
War of 1914-1918 is the ever-present danger of air-raids. 
In the last war aerial bombardment came comparatively late, 
and was on a small scale. In the present war both our 
national life and the scope and direction of our war efforts 
have been profoundly modified by the fear of air-raids, which 
up to the time of writing have not occurred. It is first of all 
desirable to say that, in spite of the fact that they have 
not actually occurred, they are a real danger, and may occur 
at any time. The object of this article is not to minimise 
the danger, but to state in due proportion the factors that 
tend to give comparative security. 

The most important factors are strategic, and outside 
the scope of defensive preparations of any kind. They may 
briefly be stated as the comparative strengths of the air forces, 
the distances that have to be travelled to do effective damage, 
and the necessity for economising materials, especially petrol. 
In short, the factors amount to the question which side would 
suffer most if indiscriminate bombing is started. Of these 
three factors, the first, the strengths of the opposing forces, 
is unknown to the ordinary civilian. Concerning the other 
two, there is no doubt whatever that the advantage is on our 
side. All the principal cities of central and southern Germany 
are nearer to the fighting line than are ours to the nearest 
point in Germany. This factor would be modified in case 
of an invasion of Belgium or Holland. Incidentally, as a 
partial reply to those who have suggested that we should 
start indiscriminate bombing, it should be mentioned, in 
addition to the moral factor, that a number of French cities, 
like the German ones, are comparatively near the fighting line. 
There is also no doubt whatever that we have access to a 
much more adequate supply of petrol than have the Germans. 
These are the principal factors to which we owe our present 
immunity. 

Besides these main strategic factors there are definite 
measures of defence, which can be classified as active and 
passive. The active measures such as fighter aircraft to deal 
with the enemy, anti-aircraft guns and balloons, are outside 
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the scope of this article, and are merely mentioned so ag ty 
put the passive civilian measures of defence in their prope 
proportion. What I am principally concerned to point oy 
is that, in war-time effort, there should be a proper ¢. 
ordination between the various measures in view of thej 
relative importance in the general scheme, and a little cleare 
idea of their objects. The measures of passive defence haye 
two main objects: one of which is to render it difficult to 
identify specific objects which the enemy may wish to attack, 
and the other is to save civilian lives and property. The two 
are not always consistent, and it is important to be clear 
which is the object of particular measures. 

The value of the black-out, for example, is almost entirely 
military. In the first place, many extra civilian lives are 
sacrificed on the roads. In the second place, our large cities, 
especially London, are so extensive that a raid could hardly 
miss them ; but the raiders could easily mistake the position 
of objects they wished to attack, and the bombs be dropped 
in other populated areas. This saves the military objects, 
but it does not save civilian lives. 

On the other hand, A.R.P. measures are almost entirely 
concerned with the saving of life and property, and it is 
these, particularly evacuation, which need consideration. 
Apart from evacuation, the main precautions with which we 
are familiar are gas-masks, shelters, sand-bags, adhesive tape 
on windows, first-aid posts for helping the injured, and last 
but not least additional appliances and personnel for the 
fighting of fire. All of these are good in their way, and, as 
so much expense and energy is involved in what has already 
been done, there is no object in criticising them in detail. 
The effort still needed to bring them up to a standard of 
reasonable efficiency is comparatively small, and no one will 
grudge this. These efforts, while they bring comparative 
security, do not to any considerable extent disorganise our 
national life, and render more difficult both our war effort 
in other directions and other features which, while not directly 
designed to promote war efficiency, do so indirectly. 

The same cannot be said of evacuation, both official and 
unofficial, and this, it seems to me, requires careful recon- 
sideration. We must always remember that this, like other 
means of passive defence, depend on the main strategic 
factors. If in these factors the enemy had an overwhelming 
superiority, passive defence would be a futile palliative. As 
was shown in Poland, disorganisation due to continual and 
systematic bombing would be so great as to render impossible 
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the efficient continuance of the war. On the other hand, if 
we had overwhelming superiority in the air, they would be 
superfluous, as the enemy would be compelled to concentrate 
on measures of defence, and raids would never or hardly ever 
reach our shores. Their utility depends upon the existence 
of a certain balance in the strategic factors, and on conditions 
under which sporadic air-raids are possible, and dangerous, 
but not so overwhelming and continuous as to disorganise 
our whole national life. 

With regard to evacuation we should first be quite clear 
what purposes it is intended to serve. This is not as obvious 
as appears at first sight. There is a very prevalent idea that 
the mere fact of dispersal provides additional security. This 
isa fallacy. Dispersal in itself provides no additional safety. 
Before we can decide whether a particular dispersal does so, 
we have to know what is dispersed and why. As the fallacy 
is so widespread, and affects not only evacuation, but the 
grouping of people in meetings, schools, religious services, 
entertainments and other features of ordinary life, it is as 
well to expose it in detail. 

The fallacy can easily be illustrated by the common 
recreation of throwing darts. Let us imagine a board a foot 
square, divided into 144 square inches. In the centre of each 
square put a dot representing an individual. This shows 
maximum dispersal. Then throw darts. If you get within 
half an inch of a dot, consider you have made a kill. In 
this case nearly every dart you throw will make one kill, 
and no dart will make more than one. As those which fall 
in the extreme corners of the squares miss, and as occasionally 
two darts will fall in the same square, and so only kill one 
person, the total hits will be a little less than the number of 
throws. Then paste on the board another piece of paper with 
every three squares blank, and every fourth square containing 
four dots symmetrically arranged. In throwing darts, this 
time you must of course be near enough to the board to hit 
it, but not near enough to hit any particular square. The 
maximum possibility of any single dart is now four instead 
of one, but it will be found that, on the average, the number of 
hits is the same. The cases when from two to four hits are 
registered with a single dart in the populated sqaures will be 
balanced by the misses when the darts fall in a blank square. 
The same applies to any other grouping, assuming, of course, 
that the missiles fall haphazard. 

The principle that clearly emerges from this statement 
is that the chance of any individual being killed or injured 
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by a bomb depends upon the position of that individual 
and is not affected by the position of any other individual, 
In this first analysis groupings do not matter. The individual] 
is safer away from military objects than near them, safe 
under cover than in the streets, safer in a shelter than unde 
ordinary cover, nowhere absolutely safe. Whether he is in, 
theatre or in his own house does not matter. The practical 
question is not quite as simple as this. Panic has to be con. 
sidered, which may cost more lives than the bomb. A large 
crowd at a football match cannot get under cover quickly, 
and is in danger not only from bombs, but from shrapnel, 
But, generally speaking, ignoring subsidiary causes, there js 
no reasonable ground for the prejudice against groupings in 
ordinary life. 

Evacuation, therefore, cannot be defended merely on the 
ground that the population is dispersed. It can only be defended 
on the ground that some areas are more likely to be attacked 
than others, and that in evacuation, both official and unofficial, 
we areremoving population from areas more likely to be attacked 
to areas less likely to be attacked. What areas are more likely 
to be attacked ? That is a question very difficult to answer, 
because the decision rests not with us but with the enemy. 
We can reasonably infer that they will most wish to attack 
the objects the destruction of which will most effectively 
handicap our war efforts. But these are so many and » 
numerous that this helps us very little. So many objects, 
such as ports and dockyards, railway junctions, aerodrome, 
military stores, barracks and encampments, munition works, 
can be classed as legitimate military objects, that it is very 
difficult to say what part of the country is without them. 
It is doubtful whether in the areas chosen for evacuation 
and for reception this point has been carefully considered. 
As an example—at a recent educational conference it was 
stated that a school evacuated from a town found itself in 
the immediate neighbourhood of an aerodrome. It may of 
course be urged that the enemy will not confine attacks to 
legitimate military objects, and it would not be wise to rely 
on this, but at least we can anticipate that they will prefer 
such objects as will most effectively disorganise our national 
life and war effort. This consideration does not render the 
choosing of evacuation and reception areas any easier. 


The Government are unable to advise bodies who have 
evacuated themselves from London and other large cities 
whether or no to return. A private individual will naturally 
be cautious in rushing in where the Government fear to 
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tread. ‘The unofficial evacuees, like the official ones, are 
sowly coming back. In the largest towns, particularly 
London, there is a factor additional to the fear of actual 
damage, and that is the disorganisation of railway services 
whenever there is an official warning. One firm which has 
a large hostel in my neighbourhood has turned the hostel 
into offices and billeted out the personnel. In that way, 
though it is doubtful whether they have found a safer neigh- 
bourhood, they have saved the railway journeys of many of 
their employees, and to that extent have made an advanta- 
geous exchange. There is also something to be said for the 
duplicating of offices where important records are kept. 
The whole matter is very complicated, and no one can give 
advice to a particular firm without knowing their business in 
some detail. But I think we can say that there is an impres- 
sion that there is an element of panic in part at least of the 
wofficial evacuation, and that it has not been carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the general principles of comparative 
security. 

With regard to official evacuation, it is obviously impos- 
sible for a private individual to comment on the distribution 
of Government offices and departments, especially in view 
of the fact that the details are not published, but the results 
of civilian evacuation are published. The results briefly are 
that the evacuation of very young accompanied children is a 
failure. The vast majority have drifted back. The evacua- 
tion of school children is a qualified success. According to the 
President of the Board of Education, there still remain 
400,000 official evacuees of that class. On the other hand, 
over a million children remain in, or have returned to, the 
evacuation areas. The success even in this case is very 
qualified. 


Our conclusions must, I fear, be somewhat vague. Gener- 
ally speaking, I think it may be said that the school children 
who have adapted themselves to the new conditions will 
do well to remain. Firms and others who have evacuated 
themselves must themselves decide the question when they 
have discovered to what extent their work has been dis- 
organised. The point does need to be urged that the dis- 
organisation of our national life due to the fear of air-raids 
may be as great as that which would be caused by the air- 
raids themselves. In case of air-raids, the objects which the 
enemy would attack are unknown. Enormous damage could 
be done in the great cities, but against this it should be 
remembered that they are better defended than are other 
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regions, and it is by no means certain that they would bp 
chosen for attack. The object of this article is not to give 
specific advice, but to expound the main principles of com. 
parative security, which do not appear to be properly under. 
stood. What is important is that all measures devised to 
provide comparative security for civilians should be careful] 
considered in the light of the underlying principles. When 
all is done, also, it must be understood that absolute safety 
can be provided for no one. In going to war we render 
ourselves liable to attack, and to the death and injury of 
civilians, and no possible measures to meet and alleviate this 
danger can eliminate it entirely. 


H. S. SHELTon, 


LONDON LORE 


Lovers of the drama ought to make an annual pilgrimage 
to New Inn Yard, Shoreditch, where, on the north side, at 
its junction with Curtain Road, stood London’s first play- 
house, called the ‘“‘ Theatre,” which thus becomes a generic 
name for all future playhouses. James Burbage built it 
in 1576, a little back from the street, and in front of it was 
the barn of the nunnery of Holywell, the early owners of all 
this ground. 

In 1580 the Lord Mayor described the plays performed at 
the Theatre as “a great corruption of youth, with unchaste 
and wicked matters, the occasion of much incontinence, 
practices of many frays, quarrels, and other disorders,” but 
it is doubtful if modern taste would bear him out. 

James Burbage died in 1597 and was buried in Shoreditch 
Churchyard, and his heirs, Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, 
in December, 1598, armed with “ swords, daggers, bills, axes 
and suchlike,” and “ pulling, breaking, and throwing down 
the said Theatre in very outrageous, violent, and riotous 
sort,’ carried the materials across the water and with them 
built the ‘“ Globe,” on the spot where Barclay’s Brewery 
now stands. 


C. P. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


SomEONE should compile a vocabulary of American war terms. 
If he did, ‘‘ propaganda ”’ would be defined as a statement of 
the British side in a controversial matter, and “ neutrality ” 
as avoiding all practices which would favour the Allied cause. 
When so many flagrant acts of violence are committed against 
those principles of civilised behaviour which are the common 
heritage of both the Allied Powers and the United States, it 
requires a stern and virtuous, almost a Spartan discipline, 
an old Roman sense of justice, to keep adequately neutral. 

A favourite subject with American cartoonists is a gaunt 
and grim-faced Uncle Sam objectively watching an ape-like 
form wandering with club and torch over a field of desolation. 
The form is aggression and the field of desolation is Europe. 
“We must remain neutral, but don’t think its going to be 
easy,” says Uncle Sam. It is particularly hard to be neutral 
when considering Finland. That high-minded left-wing 
weekly, the New Republic, remarked in a recent issue, ‘‘ We 
might as well face squarely the danger that the role of little 
Belgium in the last war may be played this time by not only 
little Finland, but by little Norway, little Sweden, little 
Holland and little Belgium, too. If so, there will be sore 
temptation to intervene. But we have decided that the part 
of wisdom, for the world’s sake as well as ours, is to remain at 

ace.” 

The New Republic considers that France and England are 
the nations who should give any aid to Finland which she 
requires. In fact, a wide-spread attitude towards the Soviet- 
Finnish war might be summed up as follows. “ Finland is a 
gallant country struggling for its life against fearful odds. 
Its cause is very dear to our hearts because of its democratic 
ideals and because it has paid back the money we lent it 
promptly and regularly at three and a half per cent. interest. 
Why doesn’t somebody else do something to help it.” 

An episode which took place in one of the back streets of 
New York City shows that American fortitude will probably 
be equal to the task of keeping its neutrality inviolate. A 
youth brutally attacked a middle-aged shoe salesman with a 
hammer. Let the New York Times police reporter continue 
the tale in his lean and sinewy prose :— 
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‘* A tall slim youth entered one of the chain of Down, 
Shoe Stores, at 144, and asked for a pair of size 10 tan 
polo moccasins. 

‘“* At the time, Louis Schonwetter, of 121, Vermilyea 
Avenue, was the only one in the store. Mr. Schonwette 
turned to get a box from the shelves. As he did so, he 
was stunned by a sharp blow on the head and his knees 
buckled. He saw his assailant lifting the 12-ounce 
hammer again and tried to dodge. He was struck on the 
head twice more but staggered to the door to block his 
assailant’s escape. With his back to the door he began 
shouting for help. A crowd gathered outside watching 
the attack through the plate-glass window, but no one 
made any effort to assist the salesman. 

*“* Patrolman Nicholas Terranova, standing at Nassau 
and Spruce Streets, saw the crowd collect and ran to 
investigate.” 


The reporter missed the real story. He did not mingle 
with the crowd and find out what they were saying to each 
other. One can, however, well imagine the kind of comments 
these bystanders made as they watched the uneven struggle 
and steeled themselves to observe a rigid policy of non. 
interference. Some would concentrate on controlling their 
feelings. ‘‘ My sympathies are with the salesman, of course, 
but its no use getting mixed up in the affair,” one would say. 
‘ Quite right,” his neighbour would answer, ‘“‘ we mustn't 
allow our emotions to be swayed. We must consider the 
salesman as bad as the young man with the hammer. Did you 
read what Lindbergh said in the Atlantic Monthly about both 
sides always being equally wrong?” This last theme met 
with approval from another bystander. “‘ They say the sales. 
man made a lot of business errors in the past ; that, of course, 
justifies the attack.” ‘‘ Besides,’ added his companion, “ he 
has an interest in the business, so let him fight for it.” “ He 
possibly had a grudge against the young man,” suggested a 
third. Others took comfort from the fact that there was no 
immediate danger to themselves. ‘“ There is no chance of 
his attacking us,” they remarked with satisfaction. ‘* Even 
if he pulls the fellow away from the door, he would be too 
exhausted to do us much harm. We could handle him then 
all right.” 


Thus their thoughts ran. Then they went home to read 
in their papers about the latest atrocities committed by the 
Russians against the Finns or by the Germans against the 
Poles, and preserved their neutrality all over again. 


whs 
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At times this devotion to neutrality turns its advocates 
into a kind of handicapping committee. Neutrality means to 
them neutralismg any natural advantages of the Allied 

wers. Their ability to control the seas, for example, should 
he offset by an embargo. That idea was defeated by Congress, 
but the principle upon which it rested still has a strong 
attraction for many. Thus you have objections raised to 
the British blockade measures. The British fleet can be used 
to ward off German efforts to starve us by mine, plane, and 
submarine, but when we attempt in our turn to starve 
Germany there is a terrible fuss ; notes buzz over the Atlantic 
cables and Congressmen demand that reprisals be taken 
against Britain for its action. The fact that the German method 
of blockade is usually to sink a vessel, whether neutral or not, 
while the British method is to stop it and look for con- 
traband, is felt to be unimportant. The slowness of the 
British contraband control is roundly condemned. It would, 
indeed, be very much quicker if we sank the ships instead of 
searching them. 

The Neutrality Act was formulated after noting the 
various things which aroused American resentment in the 
last war. The object of the Act was to remove any possibility 
of such acts occurring again. There had been various differ- 
ences with England also in the last war, but friction with 
England was not felt to be dangerous. England would realise 
the need for retaining American sympathy ; America would 
hardly be drawn into a war as the ally of Germany. 

The argument was used that since the United States had 
given up so many rights to which it was entitled under 
international law, those few it retained must be upheld to 
the full. The fact that those given up affected Germany and 
that those retained affected Great Britain was not a matter 
of great concern to the United States. 

This determination to avoid friction with Germany led 
to the creation of a ‘‘ combat zone ” around Britain in which 
the United States renounced all its neutral rights. American 
ships were forbidden to enter the areas in which there was a 
danger that they might be sunk by German mines, planes, 
and submarines. The United States yielded up its rights as a 
result of an anticipated use of force by Germany. It was an 
advance concession to intimidation. 

But the United States retained its rights in those areas 
where there was no danger from Germany and in which 
British sea power was predominant. Furthermore, it claimed 
tights which had no sanction under international law and 
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complained of restrictions which it had exercised itself ag q 
belligerent. 


The United States objected to American ships being sub. 
jected to contraband control, particularly when they were 
taken to some port inside the zone from which the American 
Neutrality Act had barred them. Some Congressmen argued 
as though an act of the American Congress was legally binding 
on other nations as well and could override belligerent rights 
well established in international law. The United States 
criticised practices such as the navicert system designed to 
speed up contraband examination, and then grumbled at 
delays due to this scheme not having been fully adopted. 
It raised the infantile complaint: “So and so is being treated 
better than me.” Teacher wasn’t being fair. Italy at one time 
was accused of being teacher’s pet because (having co-operated 
with the navicert system) her ships passed through con. 
traband control ports more quickly than American. At 
another time Turkey was assigned to this rdle because some 
of her tobacco had been bought by England to mix with the 
American Virginian blend. Meanwhile, a far harsher teacher 
was delaying American cargoes in Baltic ports twice or three 
times as long as any American cargo was delayed by Britain 
without a word of complaint. 


The climax was reached when a German spokesman 
remarked, in an off-hand way, that of course American ships 
which called of their own will or under compulsion at any 
contraband control port (Gibraltar included) were liable to 
be sunk by German submarines. “ This is a brutal unwarranted 
threat,’ stormed the angry Congress. “ Let us_ therefore 
adopt vigorous reprisals—against Great Britain.”” Among 
the reprisals suggested by way of punishing Great Britain 
for the German threat were the closing of American ports to 
British merchantmen and the holding up of British armament 
orders. The only suggested reprisal brought to a vote was 
Senator Clark’s proposal that the American clipper ships 
should no longer be allowed to call at Bermuda. This itself 
show a rather curious outlook. In return for allowing British 
planes to land on American soil, American planes were 
allowed to land on British soil in Bermuda and England 
itself. When the war came, American planes stopped landing 
in London, because it was feared they might be shot down 
by German raiders, and landed at Lisbon instead, but were 
still given the privilege of landing in Bermuda. Bermuda 
was a naval base whose secrets might be disclosed to any 
undesirable airline passenger. On similar grounds the United 
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States had always refused to allow any British plane on its 
way from Canada to Australia or the Far East to land at 
Hawaii. The halt at Bermuda was a favour granted to the 
United States, not a privilege granted by the United States. 

The proposal was defeated 46 to 25, with 25 abstaining, 
chiefly on the grounds that the situation was still obscure. 
But some of those who helped defeat the motion for this 
reprisal did so on the grounds that it was not severe enough. 
Senator Mead, of New York, for example, said: “ We 
read in the daily press what I forecast a short time ago, 
and that is the danger of the sinking of American ships, 
hailed on the high seas and involuntarily taken into British 
ports or other ports to which they are prohibited entry by 
our embargo law. If this policy continues, I favour amend- 
ments even more severe than the amendment presented by 
the Senator from Missouri.” 

While the United States was refusing to assert its rights 
under international law in the combat zone because it was 
afraid of quarrelling with Germany, and was insisting upon 
the broadest interpretation of its neutral rights in the areas 
where it could only run up against the British fleet, it was 
cdaiming rights to which international law never entitled it 
in a wide area around the western hemisphere. International 
law, abandoned in the combat zone and ignored in the western 
hemisphere safety zone, was fashionable only in the waters 
lying between. There is neither logic, sense nor consistency 
in the American stand on neutral rights at sea. 

Few take the trouble to think that there would be no 
300-mile “‘ safety zone” if there were a German victory. 
The United States, with her Navy split between Atlantic 
and Pacific, facing a threat from Japan on one side and from 
the reinforced German fleet on the other, would find herself 
with inferior naval forces in both oceans. Every American 
merchant ship in the Pacific and South Atlantic would scurry 
for cover ; the whole hemisphere would be an “ unsafe zone.” 
Then it would be realised, but too late, that the incon- 
veniences of having letters opened by a censor or ships 
delayed at a contraband control port was a very minor affair. 

German propaganda in the United States is clever. It 
does not attempt the impossible. It makes no effort to 
justify the Nazi case. It takes for granted the fact that the 
vast majority of Americans are antagonistic to the Nazi 
Government. It is based on the realization that it is quite 
possible to be antagonistic to the Nazis and unfriendly to 
England at one and the same time. It is particularly active 
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in stirring up opposition to the various British measures of 
economic warfare. The stranglehold of the British blockade 
cannot be broken by German armed strength, but there jg 
some chance of its being weakened by pressure from the 
United States, based on the theory that the impositions of 
economic control harms American interests and is contrary 
to international law. 


This line of attack, as can be seen, has met with cop. 
siderable success. There are plenty of people both in and 
outside the Government who are predisposed to believe the 
worst about British policy, however suspect the source from 
which the information comes. Many Administration officials 
and Congressmen rise readily to the Nazi bait, and swallow 
hook, line and sinker. A large section of the general public 
are so busy watching for the subtle British propagandist who 
is going to lead them into war that they are easy game for 
the Nazi or Communist sympathizer. 


The idea of splitting England and France may have been 
abandoned by Germany as a war policy, but it is still main. 
tained as a propaganda principle in the United States, where 
traditional prejudice is hostile to England and favourable to 
France. The same policy was followed in the last war. In 
his book, The Ancient Grudge, written twenty years ago, 
Owen Wister listed these traditional prejudices—the con. 
ception held of the War of Independence and of the War of 
1812 and the exaggerated importance given to minor differ. 
ences between England and the United States. These same 
distorted views still exist and some new ones have been 
added—the Versailles Treaty, Manchuria, war debts, appease- 
ment efforts at Munich at the expense of Czechoslovakia, 
and at Moscow at the expense of the Baltic States, the betrayal 
of Poland, the desertion of Finland, and a number of others. 

Well-worn channels down which anti-British sentiment 
can be made to flow are thus already in existence. The 
isolationist wants anti-British arguments to support his 
case. He wants to believe that right and wrong are not in 
conflict, but two varieties of wrong in order to keep his 
conscience quiet. The Germans see that he gets the argu- 
ments. There is no need to justify Hitler, but merely to 
cast doubt on Britain, and, above all, on British war measures. 
Even people who have no anti-British sentiment can be made 
to feel that the economic blockade measures which harm 
American trade are unnecessary, and can be encouraged to 
bring pressure to bear on England to have them lifted “in 
order to preserve American sympathy.” 
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Russian propaganda is equally successful. The Communist 
yses ‘‘ peace” for false whiskers. Communists have wormed 
their way into existing peace organizations and set up similar 
oganizations with a title suggesting that the object was 
simply to keep America out of war. Their success can be 
measured by the opposition to the proposals to make a loan 
to Finland. They did not attempt to encourage pro-Soviet 
sentiment any more than the Germans attempt to encourage 
pro-Nazi. They made use of the existing peace sentiment 
very much as the Germans made use of existing anti-British 
sentiment, and based their propaganda on the fear that a 
loan to Finland might involve the United States in Europe’s 
war. 
The Scripps-Howard columnist, Mr. Ludwell Denny, 
author of We Fight for Oil, America Conquers Britain, and 
other objective studies in contemporary history, now a 
leading advocate of neutrality (see definition given above), 
recently unsheathed his pen to defend America against British 
propaganda (see definition given above). He declared, “ There 
is fear here that the British may sabotage the U.S. in its 
dispute with Japan now as they did in the Manchurian 
crisis.” He went on to explain that “the British might 
grab any embargoed Japanese trade.”’ That is to say, they 
would sell Japan scrap iron (of which they cannot import 
enough during war-time), cotton and oil (neither of which 
they produce). 

The interesting feature of his column, however, was that 
an anti-British conception of the Manchurian affair was 
boldly offered as though it were undisputed fact. It is there- 
fore worth while dealing more fully with this Manchurian 
episode as an illustration of the way in which propaganda has 
enabled an unfriendly and biased writer to make an in- 
accurate statement, without any hedging, iffing, or butting, to 
lend credibility to his argument that Britain is about to 
double-cross the United States. 

The American view of what happened in Manchuria runs 
as follows: ‘‘ The United States proposed vigorous action 
against Japan for its attack on Manchuria, but the British 
refused to support American initiative, as a result of which 
Manchuria was conquered, aggression was encouraged 
throughout the world and America, sadly disillusioned, was 
discouraged from any further attempts at co-operation with 
Europe.” 

The truth is that the United States never proposed any 
action, vigorous or otherwise, to check Japanese aggression. 
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No such action was ever contemplated ; nobody even thought 
of revoking the 1911 commercial agreement with Ja 
President Hoover had made it perfectly clear that he was 
opposed to the use of sanctions (which he felt were dangerous) 
or economic boycott (which he felt to be inhumane) to check 
violaters of the Kellogg Pact. Even if President Hoover had 
felt differently, Congress would not have tolerated any move 
in the Far East. When Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, 
suggested that, in view of the Manchurian controversy, 
Congress might defer debate on the Philippine Independence 
Bill, he was rebuffed and the Bill passed by an overwhelming 
majority, 306-47. 

In fact, while the Japanese Army was overrunning Man. 
churia, between September, 1931, and January, 1932, Mr. 
Stimson was busy urging caution on the League Power, 
particularly France and England. He wanted no rash act 
or ill-advised statement to make the task of the Japanese 
civil government in controlling the military chiefs mor 
difficult. He felt confident the civil government could control 
them. The Japanese Ambassador had told him so. 

When the last Manchurian stronghold had fallen before 
the Japanese invader, Mr. Stimson concluded that his policy 
had not been a success. He drafted a note in which he told 
the Japanese (and also the Chinese) that the United States 
would refuse to recognize the conquest of Manchuria and would 
insist upon all American commercial rights in the Japanese 
occupied area being observed. The League of Nations incor- 
porated the language of the American Secretary in a resolution 
adopted at its next Assembly meeting, a little over a month 
later. Incidentally the United States Congress was asked to 
endorse the Secretary’s position, but, less co-operative than 
the League, refused. 

The only basis for the “ Britain-let-us-down theory ” is 
that Mr. Stimson, after he had written his note without con- 
sulting anybody beforehand, like a man who claps at the 
wrong place in a symphony concert, anxiously looked round 
for someone else to keep him company. He urged England 
by transatlantic phone to forget all about the League which 
had been handling the affair and write a note too. Instead, 
England kept to the method which had been continuously 
followed since the beginning of the crisis, of working through 
the League. 

Somebody seems to have told Mr. Stimson that the 
British were a nation of shopkeepers, which led him to 
conduct his foreign policy much as an American woman does 
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her housework—pick up the telephone and give the day’s 
orders. The lack of compliance with his transatlantic 
telephone suggestions is the only grievance Mr. Stimson had. 

The whole incident provides an excellent example of the 
way in which the United States can in course of time lay the 
blame on someone else for the triumph of a policy of which it 
disapproves, but has done nothing itself to prevent. Secondly, 
it provided an excellent example of the way in which domestic 
opposition in England readily accepts this American inter- 
retation because it is a useful political weapon with which 
to attack the Government. Every unfriendly influence spreads 
the legend around. Nobody takes the trouble to refute it. 
Another British case is lost by default at the bar of American 
opinion. Another anti-British stone has been added to the 
wall of prejudice which divides the two countries. 

A few years from now we shall all be hearing of an American 
plan to save Finland which failed because it was not properly 
supported by the British Government. 


DENYS SMITH. 
Washington, March, 1940. 


SOW FOR SATISFACTION 


SINCE this is an age of slogans we are ordered to Dig for 
Victory, but, with the digging well ahead, there is no sug. 
gestion that we should Sow for Satisfaction, the selection of 
variety being, presumably, left to the individual. Mere 
variety of foodstuffs is, however, not enough if we are to get 
the full benefit of garden produce. We need the right variety 
and where among the endless list of names may we expect 
to find it ? 

Fortunately some of our seedsmen take their business 
seriously, and Messrs. Bunyards, of Maidstone, a family to 
which every lover of good things to eat is daily indebted, 
publish a select list of vegetable varieties entitled “‘ Vegetables 
for Epicures,” together with some useful and suggestive 
hints for cooking the same. 

Many of the suggestions are new to most people. For 
example, did you know that elderly radishes should be grated 
and used to “‘ pep-up ”’ a sandwich or to add relish to a potato 
salad ? That left-over spinach can be dipped in batter and 
fried as pancakes or finely sieved and used as a filling for 
hollowed-out and cooked turnips and tomatoes ? Such hints 
in times of economy are valuable and more valuable still is 
sound advice on the right variety of vegetable to grow. 
Commercially weight per acre is the usual criterion by whicha 
vegetable is judged, quality takes a second place. 

Most green vegetables are over 80 per cent. water and by 
the time the average British housewife has finished boiling 
them most of their valuable mineral contents have departed. 
The beans, the peas and the parsnip contain less than 80 
per cent., while the edible part of garlic contains only 6 
per cent. of water, but any shortage of that element is more 
than made up for by its volatile content which does not 
endear it to everyone. 

In wartime we are concerned with vitamins, and here 
cabbage and watercress come into their own with a content of 
vitamins A, C, B1 and B2. Broad beans, peas and butter beans 
and French beans all carry the first three mentioned, but 
lack vitamin B2. It is this vitamin which is milled out of 
white flour to give us bread which is so low in food value, 
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though our loss goes to invigorate and fatten our pigs and 
livestock. If, however, you are an eater of eggs and meat, 
you will get your B2. 

" The tomato (and the orange) contain the same range of 
vitamins as the cabbage and their food value in calories, or 
fuel value, is very similar. The Jerusalem artichoke, which 
js not a popular tuber, has more than double the fuel value 
of the broad bean and more than three times that of the 
runner bean. All of which seems to boil down to the need for 
plenty of vegetables and the best varieties of each. 

Mr. W. F. Giles, who is on the Vegetable Committee of the 
R.H.S. and, incidentally, is in charge of Messrs. Suttons 
Plant Breeding Department, has, with the co-operation of his 
wife, delved deeply and successfully into the culinary possi- 
bilities of the various types of dwarf bean. Their research is 
particularly valuable at the moment since the Dutch Govern- 
ment, realising the food value of the Brown Bean, have pro- 
hibited export of seed. Mr. Giles finds that such types as the 
Canadian Wonder, the White Haricot and the various red, 
black and speckled seeded types all cook excellently well 
and for winter use there can be few more valuable vegetable 
foods. 

RAYMOND BUvsuH. 


RIDING INTO GRIQUALAND 


LATE autumn in the Natal Highlands—the weather calm and 
brilliant. 

On the third of May, the second day of our two hundred 
mile trek, we made the mistake of starting late. The farm 
where we, Brett and I, had spent our first night was pleasant, 
there were long chairs on the stoep, and the grenadillas were 
ripe—and if there is anything more delicious than a bowl of 
fresh ripe grenadillas and cream I have yet to find it. 

Having been told that the going was good between here 
and our next stop—an isolated farm on the Loteni, a river 
in the very heart of the Drakensberg—we postponed our 
departure until midday, and in consequence were nearly 
benighted. The distance in miles was short—the shortest of 
our pilgrimage—but it entailed a climb over the wildest and 
most mountainous part of our route. So steep was the track 
and so rough the surface that we took four hours to cover the 
first twelve miles. 

Starting after an early lunch we climbed slowly out of 
the deep valley of the romantic Insinga, with its deep still 
pools where the brown trout lie, its black rock ledges and its 
slender and exquisite waterfall. Rose everlastings grow there, 
and lobelia, and the lovely little orchis with semi-transparent 
hooded flowers that the children call “‘ Grannie-bonnets.” 
Up and up we climbed into the high wild heart of the Berg, 
the road like a moraine. The sun beat down upon us; the 
ponies, already growing their winter coats, feeling the heat 
in spite of the light air of these heights. The uncomfortable 
warmth of the saddles made us long for the red umbrellas 
which we had used on hot mornings when riding down to 
fish, much to the amusement of the natives in the Mooi 
valley, where we had been spending three invigorating 
months. On the red rocks on either hand lizards basked and 
butterflies of a deep velvety blue, with red and black decor- 
ations, opened and closed their wings rhythmically, as if 
panting with the heat. The hot silence was broken only by 
the light footfalls of our unshod steeds, by the murmur of 
water from some hidden kloof, and by the sleepy cooing of 
doves. At the first nek we came out on an open down where 
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, little air was moving—not much, but enough to make the 
horses step out more briskly. 


Over the downland we rode, taking a bee’s line towards 
ghere cliffs closed in again. The ponies, Blizzard and Blaze, 
had quenched their thirst in a wayside pool, but we were 
feeling parched and dry. “ We will stop for tea,” we said, “‘ in 
the next patch of shade,” and we looked longingly at a 
precipitous kloof thick with trees, from whence came the 
murmur of a stream, a kloof inaccessible to anything but the 
baboons, whose gruff voices scolded us from the cliffs. So 
for a little longer we held on our way over the rustling veld 
and came presently to a sward of the fine red-bladed grass 
which horses love. Above it a large rock offered shade. Dis- 
mounting, we slackened the girths, and lifting the vacuum 
from its patent pocket contrived from the leg of an old pair 
of jodphurs, which never failed to give us a feeling of amused 
satisfaction, and allowing the reins to trail on the ground, we 
tumed the ponies loose. With sighs of satisfaction we sank 
down on the cool side of the rock to enjoy the air, the tea 
and the view. It was worth looking at. Below us the ruddy 
shoulders of a thousand thousand hills swept up to rugged 
diffs, softened now to mellow gold. On our right towered the 
splendid escarpment of the Drakensberg—the Dragon’s 
Mountain—along the wild sides of which our road wound and 
dipped and rose again in a series of loops and terraces until, 
a far faint thread, it vanished altogether, swallowed up in 
the haze of afternoon. At our feet stretched undulating 
foothills, crowned with dark rocks; valleys threaded with 
glittering streams and deep gorges filled with the green 
crumpled velvet of forest, all jumbled together in a golden 
haze. The afternoon was very still. Up here in these tremen- 
dous wastes and silences we might have been not twenty, but 
two hundred miles from anywhere. Since leaving the Insinga 
we had seen but one human being, a solitary native striding 
over the hills, beguiling his lonely way with a wandering tune 
on his one-stringed, home-made lyre. The road, once an 
od waggon track, and before that, perhaps, a goatherd’s 
path, and earlier still, when elands roamed these hills, a game- 
path leading from river to river, is little known and scarcely 
used. 


We were reluctant to leave this enchanting spot, but we 
could not afford to linger as we were uncertain of the exact 
position and distance of our objective. All we knew was that 
it lay somewhere in the valley of the Loteni above a newly- 
made bridge. Catching the ponies and leading them back into 
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the track we were preparing to mount when we saw in the 
cliff beside us a Bushman’s cave. It was quite shallow, g 
mere shelter beneath an overhanging rock—used probably 
for occasional visits only and not as a regular dwelling-place— 
yet, breast-high on the back wall was the presentment, 
executed with amazing skill and fidelity in shades of red ochre 
finished with white and black, of a troop of eland—so vivid, 
so vigorous and true to life that recalling them afterwards, 
it was as if one had seen, not a mere drawing in coloured 
earths, but the living, breathing creatures, walking in beauty 


over the grazing grounds from which they have long since 
vanished. 


It was in these fastnesses that the Bushmen—that prini. 
tive race of yellow-brown men no larger than children— 
maintained a last precarious foothold and launched their last 
despairing arrows at the encroaching Zulu hordes. All over 
the Berg are to be found these frescoed caves—dwelling. 
places of those little hunter-artists of a vanished day. On 
the Mooi river we had stayed with a Boer whose grandfather 
had told him often of the time when the Berg was peopled 
with Bushmen, and of how he and his father, and all the 
farmers round, used to shoot at sight the little men who came 
to steal a pumpkin or a handful of mealies, just as to-day they 
shoot baboons for the same offences. 


Here in the mountains the past seems never far away 
—the present seems to lose something of its significance. In 
the cool silence of the empty cave it was easy to conjure up 
visions of that bygone age. The landscape can have changed 
but little in a thousand years. These same towering moun- 
tains, this same enormous sky, were here before ever the 
white man came to Africa and will probably be here when 
Boer and Briton vanish, as vanish they must, into the bourne 
whither the little Bushman has preceded them. Will they 
leave behind them, one wonders, a memorial any more lasting, 
more remarkable than these drawings? What scenes of 
primitive life, of warfare, and the chase, have been viewed 
from these heights! This panorama of sky and mountain, 
kloof and valley was cinema, theatre, news-reel, and Pathé 
Gazette to the little wild inhabitants. These now empty 
wastes then teemed with life. Eland and other buck, attended 
by countless flocks of tick-birds, roamed the hills ; elephants, 
those consummate path-finders, traversed the highest passes; 
lions drank from the streams, leopards and wild-cats couched 
in the tree-shaded kloofs ; baboons, in noisy family parties, 
quartered the scrub for scorpions and locusts. The gorges 
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were thick with forest and rich in birds; eagles, hawks and 
yultures sailed the skies ; geese, ducks and egrets enlivened 
the rivers. To-day the only wild animal likely to be seen 
js a solitary coney, its savage and contemptuous little face 
staring at the intruder from some fissure in the rocks. 

These reflections are scarcely part of a riding-tour, but 
they were evoked by the sight of those frescoed rocks. Of 
late a reserve for eland has been established and stocked 
elsewhere in the Berg. Alas ! there can never now be a reserve 
for Bushmen. Except for a remnant of mixed and degenerate 
stock in the Kalahari, they have been exterminated as 
ruthlessly and effectually as were the quagga and the blue- 
buck of the plains. 

Buried deep under the floors of some of their caves have 
been found, curled up in their last sleep, the fragile skeletons 
of the little hunters, surrounded by their primitive bone 
weapons and covered with flat stones. As we turned to go, 
a solitary crow, uttering its harsh call, flew slowly past the 
cave, its fierce eye scanning the recesses. So, often, must 
that call have sounded in the ears of the cave’s inhabitants. 
Could the lone cry arouse those little sleepers, they would 
wake to an unfamiliar world, in which they would find no 
place, no solitude and no wild creature save only those elands 
painted on the rocks. Perhaps on summer evenings when all 
is hushed, the painted elands come to life, and stepping from 
the rocks, graze on the mountain slopes and then the ears of 
the little hunters—attuned in life to catch the lightest footfall 
—may open and the sound of the soft swishing through the 
grass may bring them dreams of those long vanished days. 

Once off down the track, turning westward, began an 
ascent so steep that it seemed as if it meant to scale the 
highest peaks, but at length we reached the pass, eight 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea. For a moment we 
stood to breathe the ponies before descending into the ravine. 
The sun was falling down a sky of clear gold. Only another 
hour of daylight. The air became suddenly cooler. Over 
cliffs four hundred feet high, a slender thread of water plunged 
into the gulf in a series of flashing leaps, making a tremendous 
fuss over its descent. ‘‘ Not nearly so much fuss as I should 
make if I had to leap over there,” said Brett, as we gazed. 
The emerald slopes below the fall were starred with flowers. 
Huge boulders, flung hither and thither over the hillside by 
some primeval cataclysm, were embroidered with delicate 
ferns and mosses. Stone-chats, gay and buxom little birds 
with the plumage of bullfinches, fluted from the rocks. A 
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few trees, scattered groups of the strangely attractive proteas, 
with their thick, beautifully-modelled jade-green leaves ang 
gold and crimson blossoms, were here unspoiled either } 
heat or frost. The lights of summer were still kindled here, 
the grass still fresh, the flowers still unfaded. It was az jf 
we had stepped back a month in time. Here summer seemed 
pausing on the threshold of autumn, uncertain whether to 
go or stay. With the coming of evening arose the scents of 
a hundred nameless tiny plants grateful for the coolness after 
the torrid day. 


Down and down sank the sun and down and down sank 
the road. From green depths on our left we caught the glint 
of water. Was it our river, we wondered? We had been 
descending for nearly an hour into the fast darkening valley 
and had already crossed two not inconsiderable streams. A 
strange purplish light that was like the essence of clouds 
filled the Kloof, and through it presently we caught again the 
sheen of water. If, as we hoped, it was the Loteni, then the 
farm—the only habitation for miles in either direction— 
should be close at hand. If we missed it we should be 
stranded in these desolate mountains without food or blankets, 
and in the dark it would be impossible to follow the often ill 
defined tracks. Anxiously we scanned the valley for guiding 
landmarks ; the bridge ; a plantation of firs ; and a mile, this 
side, but hidden in trees, the farmhouse. Except for a darker 
blur on the dark hillside which might be the plantation, we 
could see none of them. Suddenly Blizzard pricked his ears 
and blew softly, and at the same moment I caught the scent, 
fragrant and unmistakable, of new-mown hay. Then, 
heavenly luck! a light shone out from a deep gulch on our 
left ; dogs barked, a man shouted. We had arrived. 

A stony track led off the road, and here we were welcomed 
with a lantern. Yes, we were expected ; our letter, written 
ten days ago, had arrived two hours before we did. When 
we reached the gate the stars were shining, but the doves 
were still crooning in the trees. 


With the comfortable feeling of tiredness induced by long 
hours in the saddle, we dismounted in the glow of the open 
doorway. The horses, relieved of their saddles, headed straight 
for the teff-stack, the scent of which had wafted us into this 
hospitable abode. Deep tubs of hot soft water enhanced our 
appetites for the excellent supper that followed. Roast 
duckling and marrowfat peas ; bowls of ‘ chicki-chorsas ”— 
little dark-red wild raspberries—smothered in cream ; nutty 
brown bread and honey, which came, rather surprisingly, from 
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a Trappist monastery situated in an adjoining valley, a yearly 

nt from the Abbot. Six years before, one of the monks, 
riding over the Berg, had fallen on the steep incline above the 
farm and broken his leg. His riderless horse had come gallop- 
ing into the farmyard. The injured man had been taken to 
the monastery on a mattress, laid in an ox-wagon, and so 
rough was the track that the six-mile journey had taken over 
six hours. This monk was, until our arrival, the only white 
rider to pass this way in six years. 

It was long that night before I slept. I was still under 
the enchantment of the Dragon’s Mountain. In twenty-four 
hours I had seen it in sunlight, in twilight, by starlight, and 
by moonlight. Through my open windows I could see the 
pass where moon and shadow combined to give it an almost 
supernatural appearance of gigantic height. Out there in 
the bluish moonlight, crested plover were calling, and from 
the garden came the shreeling of a night-jar. I lay listening 
to the river flowing lightly, eerily, in the dark gorge among 
those solemn boulders under the silent stars. A delicious 
sense of contentment enwrapped me, a feeling of well-being 
such as is, perhaps, seldom experienced except by those who 
have spent days in the saddle and in the open air. 

It must have been nearly an hour later when there arose 
a weird chorus of shrieks and cries resounding from the 
echoing gorge. Listening with amazement I realised that it 
was something of which I had read but never before heard 
—the nightly concert of the rock-rabbits. Waking later in 
the night I saw the moon still bright above the mountain ; 
from the gorge came the sound of the river ever rushing and 
from somewhere close at hand I heard Blizzard neighing 
to his companion. 

I fell asleep at length with the pleasurable feeling of 
anticipation in which one lays aside an interesting serial 
story at the point where the editor has, with his blue pencil, 
interrupted the joyous adventures of hero and heroine, and 
written “‘ To be continued in our next.” 


FRANCES INGRAM. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—Speaking as a Billeting Officer in a district which 
still retains 50 per cent. of its evacuated London school. 
children, I should say that, on the whole, it is the careful 
and responsible parents who have left their children in the 
country, while the careless and indifferent have removed 
them, often on frivolous pretexts and against the children’s 
own wish. ‘This is the more to be regretted in that some of 
us have taken trouble to inquire into and even personall 
examine the condition of the homes from which these children 
have come, and we agree with those devoted workers who 
give their lives to the betterment of poorer London, that 
if the children can remain long enough to assimilate the 
habits they are now learning, they may return with a body 
of opinion which may influence the homes they come back 
to for the better. 


London parents are not lacking in affection or in desire 
to see their children happy, indeed they err, if at all, on the 
side of indulgence. But, for reasons too long to explain 
here, it is fatally easy and cheap, in great cities, to fall into 
a way of life which gives opportunity for pleasures, but in 
which the standards of domestic comfort and decency are 
deplorably low. Even in humble country cottages the 
London children are now learning for the first time to sleep 
in and not under the bed; to sit down, at regular hours, to 
cooked meals instead of devouring a slab of fried fish or a 
slice of bread lubricated from a tin, in the street ; to spend 
the evening in a warm living room which is not also the 
family bedroom. They may insist on these things when 
they return home, in fact they are the only people who can 
do so. It is too much to expect that they will ask to go to 
bed early and enjoy those long peaceful nights which have 
quieted their nerves, sent them up in their class at school 
and kept them happy without cinemas or excitements. But 
perhaps their mothers may grasp this truth also. 
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There is no risk that family ties will be weakened; in 
ny district parents can travel by motorbus twice a week 
fr a nominal fare to visit their children, but as Germany 
may still bomb us, it seems worth while to continue this 
interesting social experiment for a time and give the country 
its chance to teach the town—for once. 

Yours faithfully, 


March, 1940. BILLETING OFFICER. 
Southern England. 


THE CRISIS IN THE V.A. DETACHMENTS 


To THE EpriTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—I was extremely interested in the article published 
in The National Review for February, 1940. 

This article expressed the feelings of a very large number 
of women who are bewildered by the new regulations as to 
V.A.D.s. 

I am a Commandant, and my members have hitherto 
felt that it was an honour to be a V.A.D. Now all our tradi- 
tins seem to have gone by the board, our many years of 
training and service in Territorial camps, medical posts, 
etc., are of no use, unless we become members of the Civil 
Nursing Reserve, which has a proud boast of having over 
50,000 ‘trained members.” Fifty hours’ work in a hospital 
does not go very far in training, especially as it is not con- 
tinuous. All credit to these people, but it is not right to 
give them responsible jobs when there are so many trained 
nurses needing work. I mean fully-trained nurses, not 
V.A.D.s. These latter are content to do the smaller jobs, 
if allowed. 

Yours faithfully, 


March, 1940. A HERTFORDSHIRE COMMANDANT. 


CABINET SALARIES 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—In Episodes of the Month in your January issue 
you refer to Parliament as an “assembly which. . . has 
distinguished itself neither before nor during the war.” 

Earlier on the same page, however, you quote an instance 
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when Parliament proved extremely useful—when Mr. Horrabin 
exposed the shackles imposed by wartime bureaucracy on g 
manufacturer who wished to fulfil an order for lavatory 
cisterns. 

At present we are at war with the Germans, and may, 
before we are finished, have to fight the Russians. But one 
thing is quite certain. After all the real fighting is over we | 
shall have a terrific struggle to dislodge the vast army of 
soulless bureaucrats who are gradually entrenching themselves 
more and more as a result of the last war and the present one, 
What better place can there be for men like Sir Herbert 
Williams and Mr. A. P. Herbert to ventilate the ineptitudes 
of Whitehall officialdom than the House of Commons ? 

As for the pay of Cabinet Ministers, do not let us forget 
that a large proportion of it is returned to the State as income. 
and sur-tax. Moreover, there are plenty of “‘ captains of 
industry ” shouldering smaller responsibilities than Cabinet 
Ministers who are earning even larger emoluments. 

I am at present serving in the Royal Artillery, so must 
sign myself 


R. R. 
March, 1940. 


OSTEOPATHY 


To tHe Eprtor or The National Review 


Sir,—I see from a Press paragraph that British osteopaths 
offered their services to the British Medical Association and 
the Ministry of Health—only to be rejected. 

We who have known the benefits that osteopathy can 
confer after an accident are appalled at the thought of our 
men in many cases dying and suffering needlessly when 
osteopathy could so often rectify matters. 

Osteopathy comes into its own field where there is any 
accident, and those responsible for this rejection are taking a 
grave responsibility upon themselves when they summarily 
deny to our soldiers the benefits to which thousands in Britain 
can testify. 

Yours faithfully, 


21, North End Road, OLIVE MURPHY. 
Golder’s Green, 
London, N.W.11. 
February 11, 1940. 


ae A eee ae te Chee Gh i ee 
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THE LORD DERBY THEORY 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Srr,—I recall that a few years ago there was published in 
The National Review an article on the researches of Professor 
Lefranc in connection with the Derby Theory of the origin 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, and I am therefore taking the liberty 
of sending to you the following facts which have come under 
my notice, in the hope that you would be kind enough to 
publish these observations. Some who are followers of the 
Derby Theory hold the view that the writer of Shakespeare’s 
Plays was the Earl of Derby, and that he was also the heir 
to the Throne of England. Now surely, whoever was the 
author of the Plays, the Earl of Derby was certainly not the 
lineal heir to the Crown. It will be immediately recalled 
by all students of English history that Henry VIII had one 
son and two daughters, viz., Edward VI, Mary I, and Eliza- 
beth, who successively swayed the sceptre after the father’s 
decease, and all three of them died without issue. King 
Henry VIII also had two sisters, the elder of whom became 
Queen Margaret of Scotland, and thereby ancestress of the 
Stuart Sovereigns of Great Britain, and the younger, Mary, 
became Duchess of Suffolk, and was afterwards grandmother 
of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. It will also be remem- 
bered that in Henry VIII’s reign a special Act of Parliament 
was passed, by which the King was invited to leave the 
Throne by Will, in default of his direct descendants. Availing 
himself of this offer he decided to leave the Crown to the 
descendants of his younger sister, the Duchess of Suffolk, in 
preference to those of his elder sister, Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland. Now, say our Derby Theory friends, after the death 
of Queen Elizabeth (who was the last of the family of 
Henry VIII) in 1603, the Crown should have devolved upon 
the Earl of Derby (under Henry’s will), as he was the lineal 
representative of Mary, Duchess of Suffolk. Actually, we 
know that our statesmen of 1603 decided to enthrone King 
James of Scotland as King of England by hereditary right 
alone as descendant of Queen Margaret. But, even if the 
Testament of Henry VIII had been executed, “‘ Will Stanley,” 
Earl of Derby would not have been his heir, as Mary, Duchess 
of Suffolk’s eldest surviving child, Frances, who married 
Henry Grey, Marquess of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, 
was herself the mother of three daughters—Jane (Lady Jane 
Grey) and Katherine, married to Edward Seymour, Earl of 
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Hertford, and Honora, married to Sir Ferdinando Sutton. 
Now Lady Katherine herself had a son, Edward, Lord Beau. 
champ, who in turn became the father of William, Marquess 
of Hertford, and Duke of Somerset, and it will thus easily be 
seen that this gentleman was the lineal heir of Mary, Duchess 
of Suffolk, not the Earl of Derby, who was the grandson of 
Eleanor, Mary’s third daughter. It is very mysterious that 
the pedigree showing the family of the Earl of Derby as heir 
to the Throne, which was discovered in a Paris library, makes 
no mention of the Seymour family, who were so obvious] 
one step nearer to the Crown than the House of Stanley, 
whose heir bore the title of Earl of Derby. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


A. L. UNswortu. 
5, Park View, 
Shawford, 
nr Winchester, Hants. 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


A PAMPHLET, War Aims, has just been printed and may 
be obtained from the Blackheath Press, 8.E.3. It is by 
Colonel Turner, D.S.O. The author was a member of the 
Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control in Germany 
1920-26. A distinguished soldier—he was Superintendent of 
Design, Woolwich, until 1933—Colonel Turner knows what 
war is and how to guard our future. A very timely piece of 
work. 


sane Mem so 2 


—- 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE RISE OF THE SQUIRE 


SrupENTS of social history have shown a strange lack of 
interest in an order of society which, more than any other, 
shaped the destiny and represented the manners and customs 
of the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries—the English 
country gentlemen. This history of the Wyndhams * there- 
fore fills a gap and possesses more than a mere genealogical 
and domestic interest, for it is the story of a typical family 
who seldom rose above the status of the prosperous squire 
yet who participated, for over three hundred years, in almost 
every branch of public activity. Mr. Wyndham has devoted 
immense research to his task ; he relies not at all on material 
worked up by others but from contemporary documents he 
draws portraits from life of the Wyndhams at sea, on the 
battlefield, in the Law Courts, on the Bench, at Court, sitting 
at the receipt of custom. It is a record which will not only 
put the general reader wise but will furnish indispensable 
material to future historians. This first volume describes 
the rise of the squire to influence and wealth, a rise which often 
entailed a struggle ; a second volume may deal with the squire 
in his glory, from the development of agricultural prosperity 
in the eighteenth century till the industrial revolution in the 
nineteenth. 

The overthrow of the great feudal lords in the Wars of 
the Roses left the way to importance open to a new middle 
class of society, the small landed gentry. Many of these 
already held land by knight’s service, or as prosperous 
villeins who had added field to field. But their ranks were 
now swelled by well-to-do merchants from the cities. The 
second Wyndham of whom we have authentic information, 
John of that ilk, a citizen of Norwich, set himself to improve 
his position by acquiring, in 1436, the manors of Crownethorpe 
and Wicklewood in Norfolk and the daughter of Sir Robert 
Clifton to wife. In 1450 he bought the reversion of the 
property of Felbrigge in the same county from the widow of 
Sir Simon Felbrigge, a hero of Agincourt, whose first spouse 


* A Family History, 1410—1688. The Wyndhams of Norfolk and 
Somerset. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. (Milford 16s.) 
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had been a cousin of Richard II’s Queen. There were 
dubious circumstances connected with the sale, and the 
commoners of Felbrigge showed their contempt for this town. 
bred upstart by driving him off the premises when he came to 
take possession. John Wyndham, indeed, showed many of 
the failings of a climber at all costs. He was no laggard in 
the brawls common in those turbulent times and his quarrel 
with the Pastons of the famous Letters, when he attacked a 
priest living in their house and called Agnes and Margaret 
Paston, “strong whores,’ show him in unpleasant light, 
Once settled in the mellowing atmosphere of Felbrigge he 
aspired to a second marriage with the widow of Sir John 
Heveningham. Her son, furious at such a mésalliance, sought 
the help of Margaret Paston to break it off. She suggested 
that a copy of the Wyndham pedigree be sent to Lady 
Heveningham to show her what she was letting herself in for. 
John, however, had cards up his sleeve. He offered to sell 
his eldest son’s marriage for 700 marcs and pay Lady Heven- 
ingham’s debts with the money ; also the manor of Felbrigge 
as a jointure, and eventually he secured the good offices of 
the Duchess of Suffolk to get him the lady’s hand without 
conditions. 


Landed acres and matrimonial alliances were thus the 
first rungs of the squire’s ladder. The Wyndhams may be 
said to have “arrived” in the County when John’s son— 
the first Sir John—married Margaret Howard, daughter of 
the first Duke of Norfolk, who was not only the “ great 
man” of East Anglia, but the head of a family who were 
to give unrivalled service to the State in the next hundred 
years, carrying their kinsfolk in their train. Thus when 
helping Lord Surrey to quell a rising in Yorkshire Sir John 
Wyndham negotiated two more alliances for himself and his 
son with the ancient house of Scrope. The callous com- 
mercialism of such arrangements is startling to our ideas 
but in those days it was sanctioned both by law and custom. 
When a minor was left an orphan the right to sell his marriage 
devolved on the Crown and it was quite a usual thing for a 
parent to barter his child’s marriage while that child was 
still an infant. When Sir Thomas Wyndham, son of Sir 
John, died in 1522 his will proves him firmly established as a 
country gentleman of means, with houses at Felbrigge, 
London, and Norwich, gilt and silver plate, a household of 
personal servants, gentlemen and yeomen and a seat on the 
Privy Council. 


The new squire once established, how did he seek to justify 
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his position, increase his influence and provide for his younger 
sons ? His activities were so varied that some of them must 
stand over for later consideration, but one form of service, 
more than any other, bore the hallmark of tradition and 
linked him with the old feudal nobility ; the duty of bearing 
arms for the King. There are several pictures in the Wyndham 
portrait gallery of the squire at war, and as we are at war 
at this moment we may well glance at them. In the science 
of warfare, then as now, the Englishman remained an incurable 
amateur, though he constantly vindicated his right to be 
called the best fighting man in Europe. On the Continent 
battles were fought with the help of mercenaries, Swiss or 
German, Henry III of France even hired the invincible 
Spanish infantry to wage his wars of religion. In England, 
however, the professional soldier did not exist. The first 
warrior Wyndham we know of was the Sir Thomas Wyndham 
mentioned above. He served under his kinsmen Sir Edward 
and Sir Thomas Howard in the War of the Holy League 
against France in 1512-13 as a Vice-Admiral in command 
of the flagship Mary Rose. He was already forty when he 
took service and naval knowledge he had none, but such 
was not required of him, the Navy in those days being merely 
regarded as an army on board ship. Of the military art he 
must have been equally destitute, but he seems to have 
acquitted himself with credit, even in a campaign where 
most of the honours were gained on land. The English fleet 
held the Channel throughout the summer of 1512, raiding the 
French Coast and capturing prizes. The following year, 
however, saw an enlarged and refitted French fleet put to sea 
while the English ships were, as usual, starved of supplies 
through official neglect. The French raided and burnt 
Brighton and Sir Edward Howard fell in a gallant attack on 
a vastly superior number of French galleys. Thomas Wynd- 
ham, who had now been promoted Deputy Lieutenant and 
Vice-Admiral to Sir Thomas Howard, his flagship being the 
Trinity Sovereign, made a daring attempt to cut off the 
French Admiral’s ships at Boulogne, but the latter slipped 
from his clutches and the war soon afterwards ended. 


The Wyndhams had begun well at sea and the tradition 
was carried on by Thomas’s second son, known as Thomas 
the Navigator. By this time Europe was torn by the battle 
of conflicting creeds and the fifty-year struggle to preserve 
the English reformed faith in the teeth of Catholic onslaught 
had begun. In 1544 the French were the danger and, in 
order to detach Scotland from her alliance with France, 
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Henry sent a naval force to the Firth of Forth, which included 
Thomas Wyndham in command of the New Bark. His duty 
was to patrol the North Sea and protect the fleet’s com. 
munications while Leith and Edinburgh were sacked and 
burnt. ‘‘ Keeping the seas ” in those days meant capturi 

prizes and the ownership of the cargoes was not always 
closely inquired into. William Hawkins, father of the great 
Sir John, was conducting a thriving privateering business in 
Plymouth and Thomas followed close in his footsteps. He 
upheld, even to the Spanish Ambassador, that the rich 
cargo of the St. Sebastian ship, the Santa Maria de Guadaloupe, 
was purely French and he seems to have got away with it. 


The French Ambassador describes him as a man “ dont 
lon ne fait pas fort grande estime, sinon qu’on le tient pour 
homme fort expert en la piratique.”” When in 1547 he was 
made Vice-Admiral of the Firth of Tay he occupied Dundee, 
raided the coast of Fife and took twenty French prizes, 
The war ended, he became interested in financing and com. 
manding trading voyages to the West Coast of Africa in 
defiance of Portugal’s claim to monopoly. He carried out 
two successful expeditions to Morocco, but on a third voyage 
to the Bight of Benin, having collected eighty tons of pepper, 
he was taken with fever and died. There is a fine portrait 
of Thomas, Vice-Admiral and Navigator, by Hans Ewoouts 
at Longford Castle. He may be said to have been one of the 
first of the Elizabethan sea-dogs. 


His elder brother John was meanwhile advancing the 
family fortunes at home, only to see them nearly crash to 
destruction. He married, in 1528, a Somersetshire heiress, 
Elizabeth Sydenham of Orchard Sydenham and settled in 
her home, re-named Orchard Wyndham. His eldest son, 
another John, took to wife Florence Wadham, also well 
endowed, sister to the founder of Wadham College, Oxford. 
The young couple lived at Kentsford, a house some few miles 
from Orchard Wyndham, close to the stately church of 
St. Decuman’s and the little port of Watchet. A year later, 
when her baby was well on the way, Florence fell into “a 
mystical fit’? and became as one dead. Dead she was 
presumed to be and was accordingly buried in the family 
vault at St. Decuman’s. During the service the sexton, one 
Attewell, cast covetous glances at her rings, and when night 
fell he entered the vault in order to steal them. He cut a 
finger to remove one when, to his horror, blood flowed and 
the body moved. He fled, panic-struck, and was never seen 
in the parish again. Meanwhile Florence came to herself, 
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rose from the dead and, taking the sexton’s lantern, went 
home. When she had persuaded her affrighted servants that 
she was not her own ghost they let her in, and shortly after- 
wards she gave birth to an only son, John, from whom every 
living Wyndham descends. It was surely a creditable per- 
formance to produce a satisfactory baby on the top of such a 
nerve-racking experience and all Wyndhams should be proud 
to own a drop of Florence Wadham’s blood ! * 

The wealth of their wives may have caused the inclusion 
of the Wyndhams in the old West Country rhyme : 


“Horner, Popham, Wyndham and Thynne 
When the Abbot went out, then they came in,” 


for, except in one inconsiderable instance, they owned no 
Church land. 

The exploits of Thomas the Navigator and his like were 
largely responsible for the new and pressing danger which 
now brought the squires into the fighting line. For the first 
thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign England lay under the con- 
stant dread of a Spanish invasion, blest by the Pope and the 
Catholic world, whose ostensible aim was to bring the English 
back to the old faith, though the necessity of destroying their 
growing naval and commercial power lay at the root of Philip 
II’s plan. We remember this war as the defeat of the Armada, 
just as we attribute the failure of the Napoleonic invasion 
to the Battle of Trafalgar, but we know nothing, because we 
are never told, of the military preparations which both 
campaigns entailed. Yet universal service might have seemed 
less foreign to our traditions had we been taught that in the 
past, whenever England was seriously threatened by a foreign 
foe, the whole of her manhood, from 16 to 60, was enrolled 
for service. 

In Somersetshire from 1560 onwards, Sir John Wyndham 
and his son were members of a Commission which registered 
the men in classes as archers, billmen, pikemen and gunners. 
Everyone was bound to provide horses and arms in proportion 
to his means. Sir John’s list; one great horse with a demi- 
lance, two geldings, four corslets, two calivers (harquebuses), 
two bows with arrows, would have armed five people, whereas 
his own.son only furnished his own equipment. Every man 
able to shoot who was without a bow and four arrows for 
a month was fined 3s. 4d.; practice at the butts was com- 
pulsory ; constant musters and drills were held. By Septem- 

* There is a less romantic version of this story which says that Florence 


revived during the funeral, but the village tradition clings to the sexton 
story. There are Attewells in the neighbourhood to this day. 
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ber, 1560, an army of 6,000 had been raised; by 1580 the 
number had doubled and the Armada Defence Loan had 
levied £25 on each member of the Wyndham family. As in 
most of the seaboard counties, the Somerset men were detailed 
to man their coast to repel invasion, while the inland shires 
provided the troops “for the Defence of Her Majesty's 
Person ” under Lord Hunsdon and the Army for the Defence 
of London stationed at Tilbury. The preparations thus 
made were never put to the proof, but the English people 
learned then for the first time that they possessed a national 
heritage which it was their corporate duty to defend. 

Some sixty years later the squires were called on to face 
a far more fiery trial. The Civil Wars have left an indelible 
stamp upon our national character ; to this day no historian 
discusses them with an open mind. It was not as if North 
had fought South, as in the United States; the counties 
were split parish by parish, manor by manor, house by house. 
Perhaps the most curious result is the strange twist which 
those twenty years have given to the English mind. If the 
Civil Wars proved anything they showed that trained and 
disciplined troops, such as Cromwell’s Ironsides, in the long 
run prevail over amateur levies. Instead of using this 
experience to overthrow their future enemies, the English 
settled down to the conviction that such troops, because they 
were trained and disciplined, were a body to be dreaded, 
despised and discouraged and that a professional soldier was 
invariably a dangerous and undesirable character. This 
prejudice lies at the root of our periodic disarmament crazes, 
our lack of preparation for war, our criticism of generals in 
the field ; the columns of our Press bristle with it to-day. 

Like most other families the Wyndhams were divided on 
the issue. Florence Wadham’s son, Sir John Wyndhan, 
died in 1645—a Parliamentarian but too old to take part— 
leaving a huge family. To his eldest surviving son he left 
the rambling Tudor house and the Orchard Wyndham estate, 
to the third the graceful Jacobean mansion he had built at 
Felbrigge. As was perhaps inevitable in East Anglia, the 
Felbrigge Wyndhams were frankly Roundhead ; Sir John’s 
Somersetshire sons were for the King, but for health and 
other reasons they did not take up arms. Kentsford had 
passed to a cousin, Sir Thomas Wyndham, who had no 
doubts. On his deathbed in 1636 he thus addressed his 
five sons :— 

‘““ My sons, we have hitherto seen serene and quiet 
times but now prepare yourselves for cloudy and trouble- 
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some. I command you to honour and obey your Sover- 
eign and in all times to adhere to the Crown ; and though 
the Crown hang upon a bush I charge you forsake it not.” 


Of those five sons three were killed in action for the King 
and a grandson fell at Edgehill, while Edmund and Francis 
held command in the Royal forces in the west. Edmund was 
High Sheriff of the county and Governor of Taunton and 
Bridgewater and the husband of Cristabella Pyne, a lady 
yho had been nurse to the King’s children. It is melancholy 
to relate that in Edmund we find a perfect specimen of the 
amateur at war. He entered a protest against serving under 
lord Hopton, a skilled soldier who might have restored the 
situation in the west but, left to himself, he withdrew from 
the siege of Taunton after allowing a relieving force to enter 
it and he surrendered Bridgewater after a most inefficient 
defence. Cristabella talked very loud and let off a big gun 
at intervals, but the garrison declared that it was by her 
orders that the town was set alight, thus rendering surrender 
inevitable. There is no reason to suggest treachery, but 
Edmund and Cristabella were both adepts at making a mess 
of things. 

The fall of Bridgewater and Taunton left Dunster Castle 
as the only stronghold standing for the King. Francis Wynd- 
ham was in command of it. In 1644 he relieved his feelings 
by raiding his old Roundhead cousin at Orchard Wyndham 
whence he carried away £4,000, thinking, no doubt, that he 
could put the money to better use. In November, 1645, 
Dunster was closely invested and short of water and of food. 
Francis held out for nearly six months with great gallantry 
and only marched out, on honourable terms, when the last 
of the King’s strongholds in Devon and Somerset had 
capitulated. 

To Francis, however, was reserved a dramatic sequel to 
the Royal defeat. In the grim twilight of the Commonwealth, 
mined, as was also Edmund, by Cromwell’s sequestrations, 
he was living quietly at Trent Manor with his wife and mother 
when the Battle of Worcester was fought. On the evening 
of Tuesday, September 16, 1651, he was told that a Mr. 
Morton wished to speak to him outside. Going out, he found 
Lord Wilmot, disguised only by a hawk on his wrist, who 
told him that the King would be at Trent about 10 o’clock 
the following day. The news was welcome for rumours had 
spread that Charles had fallen in the battle. 

Trent Manor is still there, nestling by its old grey church 
among the deep lanes and lush meadows of mid Somerset. 
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We can stand in Lady Wyndham’s panelled chamber an 
call the story to mind. About nine in the morning Franc 
and his wife Anne walked out into the fields while old Lady 
Wyndham waited indoors with a beating heart. They say 
two horsemen approaching, one of them Lascelles, with Lan. 
behind him, the other, a servant riding the baggag 
horse, was the King. “ Frank, Frank, how dost thou?” 
he called out. They sent him to dismount at the back doo 
and presently they all assembled in Lady Wyndham’s roon 
on the first floor where a door in the oak wainscot, still existi 
led to a hiding hole under the floor. In that room the King 
spent nearly three weeks, for the countryside swarmed with 
Cromwell’s troopers and many of the village folk were hostile, 
Soon after Charles’ arrival a trooper swaggered down the 
street, boasting that he was wearing the buff coat of the dead 
King and bells were rung and bonfires lighted in rejoicing, 
To allay suspicion concerning his guests, Francis took Lord 
Wilmot to church to sit under the hated Nonconforming 
minister. One attempt to reach Charmouth and hire a boat 
failed amid circumstances of great risk and a weight of anxiety 
was lifted when at last Charles left Trent on the long cross. 
country ride which was to end at Shoreham. “TI account it 
my highest honour,” said old Lady Wyndham to him on 
parting, “‘ that I had three sons and one grandson slain in the 
defence of the father and that I myself in my old age have 
been instrumental in the protection of the son, both Kings of 
England.” 

At the Restoration Francis received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament for his services and £1,000 to buy a 
jewel, together with life pensions to himself and his wife, 
but there is little evidence that these were regularly paid. 
Charles was grateful but impecunious and the Wyndhams 
conscience remained their only reward. The Kentsford 
branch never recovered the sacrifices they had made. On the 
whole the squires had proved their mettle in war ; perhaps 
on a later occasion we may examine their occupations in 
peace-time. 


Mary MaxsE. 


TOWN PLANNING AS IT SHOULD BE 


Taz RussELLS OF Bioomssury, 1669-1771. By Gladys 
Scott Thomson, M.A., F.S.A. (Cape, 15s.) Miss Scott 
Thomson has already introduced us, in Life in a Noble 
Household, to the surroundings, habits and way of life of the 
Russells of Woburn and Bedford House, backed as was this 
last by the estate surrounding Covent Garden. The second 
volume to some extent overlaps the first, but it tells us of 
the acquisition, through marriage, of yet another estate in 
West London, the development of this property and the 
intimate family history of its owners. 

On page 111 of the former work, we read that William, 
Lord Russell, eldest son of the fifth Earl and first Duke of 
Bedford, married, in July, 1669, Rachel, daughter and co-heir 
of Thomas Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, and 
widow of Francis, Lord Vaughan. The Russells of Bloomsbury 
opens with this wedding. The lady brought with her, as 
one of three daughters and co-heiresses, a third of her father’s 
estate, drawn by lot. Her portion included the manor of 
Bloomsbury, lying immediately north of the thoroughfare out 
of the City known as Holborn, and certain manorial rights 
in the manor of St. Giles, south of the same road, also 
Southampton House, built by Rachel’s father on his manor, a 
pleasant brick mansion in the style of Inigo Jones. To the 
north and west of this house stretched the green fields and 
farmlands of Bloomsbury, to the south lay the old manor 
house amid gardens and orchards which, bordering Holborn, 
were already encroached on by the new houses rising along 
the road. 

Rachel and William Russell’s marriage, though ideally 
happy, ended in tragedy. In July, 1683, Lord Russell was 
beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for having participated in 
the Rye House Plot, and his widow took up life alone in the 
big house close by with her two little girls and a son and 
heir aged three. For her the joys of existence were over, 
but she could still toil to bring up and provide for the children 
who were the fruit of her union with her “ dear lord.” She 
eschewed the gay world, from henceforth “her converse 
would be with lawyers and accountants.” 

For the Bloomsbury estate was developing. Already, in 
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Lord Southampton’s day, a street—Great Russell Street— 
had been cut east and west through the manor and the 
space between it and Holborn was gradually acquiring 
houses large and small, streets of brick and stone dwellings 
very superior to the scattered wooden structures the 
replaced. Southampton House, surrounded by its gardens, 
faced Great Russell Street on the north and a spacious square 
was laid out on the opposite side, in order that the lord of 
the manor might neither have his view unduly cramped nor 
suffer loss of income. The story of the granting of the leased 
sites, the building of the houses, the growth of “ quite a 
little town,” as John Evelyn put it, is told in this book and 
it is a tale which gives much food for thought. From 1660 
to 1720, when Strype’s map of the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the. 
Fields shows the progress made, the “little town” grew 
gradually ; houses, large and small, inns, shops, a market, a 
church all appeared. In the Square, sites were let to intending 
tenants as they came along, sites varying in size and cost; 
beyond the stipulation that the houses must be built of 
brick or stone, no conditions were laid down as to the type 
of house to be erected. Despite great changes, Bloomsbu 

Square—its name to-day—and Southampton Street still show 
signs of the simple spacious taste of those days. In 1700, 
Rachel’s eldest son estimated the rentals of the Bloomsbury 
estate at just under £3,000 a year. Thirty-two years later, 
during the reign of Rachel’s younger grandson, John, fourth 
Duke of Bedford, the annual income from the estate had only 
increased by some seventeen hundred pounds. The green 
fields of Bloomsbury Farm still stretched behind the little 
town—indeed the fresh air blowing down from Highgate was 
one of the attractions of the place ; it was a lung of London. 
Mrs. John Knightley may have been voicing an established 
tradition when she exclaimed, in Emma: 

“You must not confound us with London in general, 
my dear Sir . . . we areso very airy. . . . Mr. Wingfield 
thinks the neighbourhood of Brunswick Square decidedly 
the most favourable as to air.” 


Contrast this unhurrying, ungrasping development as the 
need arose—a need, moreover, which asked to be satisfied 
by the provision of permanent, gracious, though for the most 
part unostentatious homes and well-established businesses— 
with the opening up of the Bloomsbury estate as it would 
have been conducted by a building speculator to-day. The 
fair fields scarred with roads in all directions ; the spreading 
rash of row on row of sham Tudor, mock Georgian, shameless 
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yillaesque dwellings, warranted to let the weather in at once 
and crumble to decay in twenty years ; their one indispensable 
feature a garage for housing a means of escape from what can 
never be a real home. Such a comparison gives some idea 
of the pass to which our worship of the economic gods and of 
modern machinery has brought us. 

The Russells burned all their letters: it was a family 
habit and a very calamitous one. A few notes survive to 
show Rachel, Lady Russell’s persevering solicitude for the 
advancement of her children; there is a word or two from 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough who was the energetic and 
outspoken grandmother-in-law of both the third and fourth 
Dukes. But while the family seemed thus bent on consigning 
itself to oblivion, an exact and patient record was piling up 
in the chief agent’s office in Southampton House, which 
since the abandonment of the old town house in the Strand 
had become Bedford House. If you know everything that 
certain people eat, drink, wear and use ; how they are served ; 
how they go abroad; how their rooms are furnished; you 
end by knowing those people very well indeed. Miss Scott 
Thomson draws a fascinating picture of eighteenth-century 
daily life from the sheaves of bills, with their artistic headings, 
and the records of household management which still lie in 
the muniment room at Woburn. Her skill grows with 
practice, it is a noteworthy performance, for she never makes a 
statement without documentary evidence to prove it, yet she 
tells a human, living story. The tale ends in 1771 with the 
prospective opening up of the estates north of Bloomsbury 
and the hopes and fears thus engendered, but we earnestly 
hope that we may be allowed to follow the story to its end. 


LAUD AND PYM 


ArcHBIsHoPp Laup: 1573-1645. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
(Macmillian, 21s.) JoHn Pym: 1583-1643: The Statesman 
of the Puritan Revolution. By S. Reed Brett. (Murray, 
10s. 6d.). ‘Recent years have witnessed much _ historical 
revaluation of the early Stuarts, yet two vital biographies 
still remained unwritten, those of Laud and Pym. It is 
therefore a happy coincidence that two serious studies of 
these men should appear simultaneously. Both authors have 
taken a great deal of trouble and have covered and digested 
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much new ground. Mr. Brett has, however, one oli 
advantage over Mr. Trevor-Roper—a feeling of sympathy 
for his hero. True, the former’s task may have been eagig 
for he was turning almost virgin soil ; for it is staggering ty 
reflect that since Pym died nearly 300 years ago this is only 
the third serious biography devoted to his life. 
Archbishop Laud has, on the other hand, been the cop. 
tinued object of equally blind hatred and idolatry. Th 
author’s admirable introduction giving the religious and 
academic background of Laud’s youth raises hopes of a wise 
moderation and understanding of Laud’s purpose and diff. 
culties. Unfortunately, in his efforts to smash the “ High 
Anglican Hagiographers,” Mr. Trevor-Roper falls into the 
arms of Macaulay, much to the detriment of his hero. Laud’; 
tiresome qualities, which were not few, receive undue 
prominence, while the credit side is restricted purely to Laud 
as a Don. He is the father of modern Oxford. He found 


that University a hot-bed of Puritanism and _ political Ji 


theorising ; he left it the stronghold of King and Church, 
which tradition continued to almost within living memory. 
He built and paid for the lovely quadrangle of his ow 
College (St. John’s). Finally his Statutes transformed Oxford 
from decaying medieval scholasticism to a modern University. 
The author’s academic enthusiasm is matched by profound 
boredom with all that concerns the Anglican Church. This 
is a pity when dealing with one of its most lively Archbishops 
at a vital period of its growth, and further leads to the strange 
conclusion that once Laud was confined in the Tower his 
work perished for good. 

Certainly the Long Parliament made a clean sweep of all 
that Charles, Laud and Strafford had striven for. Further, 
the Restoration did not bring back Absolute Monarchy; 
Strafford was to have no successor in England, but Laud’s 
Church was restored in all its essentials. To-day every altar 
is railed off at the east end, surplices are universal and vest- 
ments far more frequent than 300 years ago. Indeed were 
the “little Archbishop ” now to attend ‘‘ High Celebration” 
at Westminster Abbey, the Dean might well dread a very 
“ mauvais quart @heure”’’ on Popish tendencies. 


John Pym, like Thomas Wentworth, became a big land- 
owner at a very early age and both had considerable county 
and business experience before they entered politics. Pym 
was a widower of thirty-seven with nine children before he 
sat in Parliament in 1621. Mr. Brett shows other striking 
similarities between these great men and rivals. In thei 
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rligion both were Low Church yet members of the Church 
of England; it was political conviction that led one to 
apport and the other to abolish bishops. Both believed 
strongly in Royal government and up to 1628 urged com- 
romise between King and Parliament. Finally both aimed 
at practical things rather than at causes. While M.P.s 
ranted of theories, rights and abuses, Pym and Wentworth 
seered for practical remedies. Differences of temperament, 
however, irrevocably parted them. Wentworth, ten years 
ounger, yet a sick man, was always in a hurry ; wrong things 
must be righted by immediate action. Pym had the slower 
persistence of the south. Wentworth’s legal training had 
bred a hatred of lawyers. Pym’s legal training taught him 
the value of waiting. Thought must precede action and 
action be limited to one objective at a time. He also 

ssed two other qualities, a long memory and an ability 
tolearn. Mr. Brett shows that, outside Parliament, so little 
is known of his activities as to make him a “ mystery man.” 
Between the Parliaments of 1629 and 1640 Pym busied himself 
with his Receivership in Western England and kept his 
london contacts by serving on the Board of a not very 
satisfactory colonising enterprise. Never did a middle-aged 
man wait eleven years to greater purpose. Once Parliament 
re-assembled, he took complete charge and by a series of 
limited but lightning assaults totally wrecked the royal 
edifice. His political work lived too, for, religion apart, 1660 
saw everything restored as Pym had left it at the moment 
when war was declared. As War Minister he was, until his 
death, the undisputed “‘ King Pym.” 


Mr. Brett’s study is notable because it has precisely 
Pym’s own clear-headed moderation. His treatment of 


; | Strafford’s trial is a masterly exposition of his hero’s point 


of view. It was a strong case, granted Pym’s assumption 
that “ fundamental laws ”’ could overrule the law of the land. 


- | By the latter Strafford must have been found not guilty, so 


Pym, pleading a case of “ national emergency,” took sovereign 
action and pushed through the Bill of Attainder. A legal 
trial was thus converted into a trial of strength between two 
political creeds. When Charles’s own turn came there was 


. | lo pretence of any legality except that of these ‘‘ fundamental 


laws.” The King never accepted this court and refused to 
proffer a defence. Thus the final legal victory lay with the 
King and his Lieutenant. Attainder for political reasons has 
hever again been successfully used and Englishmen are still 
tried by the laws, usages and customs of the realm. Mr. 
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Brett’s assumption that had Pym lived he would hay 
disapproved of the King’s trial may be valid, but wit, 
Strafford he set a terrible precedent. 


THESE POETS 


Out oF GREAT TRIBULATION. By Humbert Wolf. (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) THE Wan Water. By Dorothy Margaret Paulin, 
(Shakespeare Head Press. 6s.) Orton Marcuzs. B 
Michael Roberts. (Faber. 6s.) NEw Versz. An Anthology, 
Compiled by Geoffrey Grigson. (Faber. 6s.) THE Goxpay 
Peacock. An Anthology of Yiddish Poetry. Edited by 
Joseph Leftwich. (Anscombe. 10s. 6d.) THE Pavemeyr 
Artist. By Ella Grainger. (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) Humbert 
Wolf is dead, and the knowledge seems to give a quiet Amen 
to a book of verse which any man might be proud to have 
written out of “great tribulation.” It is not by isolated 
poems, however well known, that he deserves to be judged, 
but by such a collection as this, full enough to bring home 
the whole beauty and philosophy of a distinguished spirit. 
There is a valedictory note about many of the poems :— 


I do but offer 

the quiet aftermath 
of eve descending 

on a forest path. 


I do but bring 

these cold, these dim, these pale 
cadences of the 

tired nightingale. 


One must not, however, mislead the reader by the phras 
“ tired nightingale,’ for the shrewd perception, the clear-cut 
phrase, the dry wit and irony that made him what he was 
are all here as well as the tenderness of farewell. One realise 
afresh, as one closes the book, that here was a sincere pot 
and a fine craftsman, who will be remembered at least in his 
own generation and probably in the next. 

The author of The Wan Water has, we feel, chosen a 
unfortunate title. The poem which gives its name to the 
book is not in the least representative of the collection as 


have 
with 
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whole, and it is surprising that an able writer so obviously 
well acquainted with Scotch ballads should have attempted 
such a spurious piece of literary reproduction and apparently 
be sufficiently satisfied with it to place it before other poems 
immeasurably superior. For amongst the other verse— 
though some of it rocks dangerously between the hectic and 
the sentimental—there is some good work, obviously the 
result of strong and sincere feeling. In some lines—where 
a tendency to exuberance is held in check—the natural 
description is of a high order. A period of attention to verbal 
economy and strict form would, one feels, greatly assist in 
the development of a poet who already shows much promise. 
There is room for improvement in all these verses, but in 
“The Still Pool”? and ‘Sonnet in May” Miss Paulin gets 
very near the mark. One would like to quote a few lines, but 
the most ‘‘ quotable ”’ verses are, as it happens, those with 
least merit, but one must give a word of praise to such daring 
and yet successful lines as 


. . . Nor where the strong dark booming of the tide 
Jars the grey rocks, and wets the silver sedge. . . . 


Mr. Michael Roberts’s poems are, like Mr. Stephen 
Spender’s, fairly representative of the more responsible and 
restrained elements in modern poetry. He has, as his 
publishers claim, a mind both creative and critical, an eye 
for a picture and an ear for a phrase. There is some fine 
language in the section entitled ‘“‘Chinghis Khan ’’—“ an 
experiment intended for recital as in broadcasting.” 


New Verse, an anthology of poems which have appeared 
in the periodical of that name, is just what one would expect 
it to be. One hesitates to be too scathing ; as a greater poet 
than any of Mr. Grigson’s little flock has already observed :— 


. . . Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me: we all surmise, 
They this thing and I that : whom shall my soul believe ? 


but by all ordinary standards (begging Mr. MacNeice’s pardon) 
it is hard to find poetic merit in such curiosities as “ An 
Eclogue for Christmas,” or (as we plunge even deeper into 
this quaint volume) Alberto Giacometti’s “‘ Poem in Seven 
Spaces.”” From the first we select some fairly representative 
vet (and punctuation) for the reader to make what he can 
of them :— 


VOL. CXIV 9 
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The jaded calendar revolves 

Its nuts need oil, carbon chokes the valves, 

The excess sugar of a diabetic culture 

Rotting the nerve of life and literature ; 

Therefore when we bring out the old tinsel and frills 
To announce that Christ is born among the barbarous hills 
I turn to you whom a morose routine 

Saves from the mad vertigo of being what has been. 


Mr. MacNeice has at least something to say (although one 
may question whether it is worth saying or whether he says 
it in poetry), but the “‘ poem ”’ in seven spaces surely scales 
the heights—or depths—of balderdash, to use no unkinder 
word, It consists of a quadrangular line drawing enclosing 
seven sentences dotted tastefully over the white space and 
thoughtfully decorated with two small squares like blank 
postage-stamps. The sentences read as follows :— 


PoEM IN SEVEN SPACES 


2 golden a drop 
claws of blood 
the yellow 
field of 
folly 
white spiral 
of wind upon 
two great 
breasts 
3 galloping black horses 
the legs of all objects have gone 
chairs break far away and the sound 
with a dry of a woman’s steps and 
crack the echo of her laugh 
fade out of hearing 
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One wonders if Mr. David Gascoyne, who is responsible for 
the ‘‘ English version” of this masterpiece, could not find 
something better to do with his time. 

Mr. Leftwich’s anthology is extraordinarily interesting, 
but too bulky for quotation or close examination in a short 
notice such as this must be. Translations, some beautiful, 
sme pedestrian, of Yiddish poems from all over Europe, 
and from America, South America and Palestine are here in 
great number, and the editor has undoubtedly performed a 
valuable service to Yiddish literature in general. 

Miss Grainger’s poems, although they make sense and 
have rhyme and rhythm, are not of a high order. Her 
“fascinating poetical philosophising’’ (to quote from a 
somewhat fulsome commendation on the dust-jacket) is poor 
in content and expression, and some of the verses are 
irritatingly childish. For waste of words and paper one 
might hand the palm to 

A Flash, 
a dash, 
a throb, 
a sob! 
And then forget 
we ever met ? 


We give “‘ Flash ” its capital ‘ F,” although we cannot see 
why. Dear, dear . . . these poets... . 


THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SOUL 


LANDFALLS AND WINDFALLS. A Personal Record. By W. J. 
Blyton. (Murray, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Blyton has led a varied 
life. Born in Manchester, he was brought up in the green 
meadows of Cheshire, then peaceful untouched country. As 
he grew up, he followed the growing craze and “ got to 
London,”’ to reach the front rank as a journalist and even- 
tually the Editor’s Chair. Then the old values reasserted 
themselves and he threw it all up to return to the land, with 
his children, to reclaim it from the waste and make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. He has had 
two farms, both derelict, and has reconditioned them both. 
Speaking from his experience of the two ways of life, he 
tells us how to make our souls and encompass peace of mind 
in these troubled times. The book would gain by com- 
pression, but it is written with clear vision, sterling common 
sense and quiet wisdom. Mr. Blyton was probably a great 
loss to London. He was called into consultation at the 
Bank of England a few days before Great Britain went off 
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the Gold Standard and his advice was taken. Yet no on 
can doubt that he has chosen the better path. The Christian 
Faith—he is a Roman Catholic—lies at the root of his 
thinking—and the calm contemplation of the realities of 
nature has done the rest. It will be a help to many to 
find that one man at least has read aright the lesson of these 
troubled times, and not only in country life but in books, 
in music, in friends, in public questions, has learned to 
concentrate on what is really worth while. 


—S==— —— 


WE have received too late for review this month a very 
valuable work, Germany the Aggressor throughout the Ages, by 
Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, LL.D., and published by 
W. R. Chambers, 7s. 6d. We shall review this book in May. 
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CUD. YOUTH SPEAKS ITS MIND. By Eric Turrell. (Selwyn and 
Blount, 9s.) 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Rev. 
J. W. Parkes. (Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.) 

FEDERATION AND WORLD ORDER. By Duncan and Elizabeth 
Wilson. (Nelson, 2s. 9d.) 

THE PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE LIFE. By C. J. Shebbeare. 
(Shakespeare Head, Oxford, 2s. 6d.) 

THE FLEET STREET ANNUAL, 1940. (Fleet Publications, 3s. 6d.) 

UNFINISHED VICTORY. By Arthur Bryant. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

OLD AFRICA UNTAMED. By Lawrence G. Green. (Stanley Paul, 
15s.) 

VOWEL SOUNDS IN POETRY. Their Music and tone colour. By 
M. M. Macdermott. (Kegan Paul, 5s.) 

TANGIER UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1661-1684. By Lt.-Colonel 
W. B. T. Abbey. (Bigwood, Ltd., Jersey.) 

I WAS HITLER’S MAID. By Pauline Kohler. (John Long, 2s. 64.) 

THE TREASURE OF THE “SAN PHILIPO.” By Percy F. 
Westerman ; A TORCH TO BOHEMIA. By Deborah Alcock; PIXIE 
O'SHAUGHNESSY. By Mrs. De Horne Vaizey; THE LOST CITY. 
By Major Charles Gibson. (Wren Books, 6d. each.) 

MR. TOAD GOES TO SEA. The choice of the Junior Book Club. 
By Marjorie Beevers. (Murray, 4s. 6d.) 

BROWN THE BEAR. Imagined and depicted by Samivel and 
translated by Katherine Busvine and Peter Quennell. (Murray, 7s. 64.) 
A charming picture book for young children. 
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